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THE YEAIX 1896 


promises to excel any previous period in 
its volume of advertising to be placed. 


STNEET * QAK - 
- ADVERTISING 


rightly conducted—is always now con- 
sidered in makiag up the yearly appro- 
priation—its intrinsic merits place this 
medium in the 


NIGnEST KANK 


of publicity—you want 
“The Kind That Pays.” 
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Address for rates: 
.. George Kissam... 
253 Broadway, N. Y. 
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Proprietary 
Medicines 


are largely purchased by 


the country people. 





City folks consult phy- 
sicians for their ills and pains. 

Country people generally do not, but buy 
such medicines as they see advertised in their 
Local Papers. 

They thoroughly read their Local Papers, 
believe in them, and buy what is advertised 


in them. 


The Atlantic Coast Lists contain 1520 local weeklies. 

Sixty-one per cent are the only papers published in their 
respective towns. 

They reach every week one-sixth of all the country 
readers of the United States. 

One, one, one electrotype only needed. 


Catalogue for the asking. 
$00@OO8 @ OGCCe--. 


ATLANTIC COAST LISTS, 





734 Leonard Street, New York. 
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\ SUCCESS TO BE PROUD OF practice 1e firstofany. Nowthere 
—_——- are eight thousand weekly newspapers 
ADDISON ARCHER INTERVIEWS MR, AIK- printed on the plan I originated. We 


EVENING WISCONSIN 
COMPANY, ON THE WORK TO WHICH 
HE HAS GIVEN FORTY ONE YEARS OF 
HIS BUSY LIFE—HE DEALS WITH 
PRACTICAL PROBLEMS, ANSWERS 
LEADING QUESTIONS, RELATES AN 
ANECDOTE OF MAJOR BUNDY ANI 
GIVES ALTOGETHER A MOST INTER- 
ESTING INTERVIEW. 


ENS, OF THI 


To most newspaper and advertising 
men Mr. A. J. Aikens, of Milwaukee, 
Wis., needs no introduction, because 
he has been identified with progressive 
journalism in the broadest field for 
nearly half a century. 

I found Mr. Aikens in 
Mr. C. H. Eddy, the quiet, unassum- 
ing young man who is making marke« 
success at representing the Lvening 
Wisconsin in the Eastern field. I in- 
terviewed Mr. Aikens. I began by 
asking him a question which was d 
signed to lead him back to the begin- 
ning of his career in the West. 

‘** You have been identified with the 
progress of Western journalism from 
have you not, Mr. 


the office of 


e- 


its beginning, 
Aikens ?” 
‘*So far as my connection with tl 
press of Milwaukee is concerned, I may 
say that I took charge of the Avening 
Wisconsin forty-one years ago, when 
it had four or five hundred subscribers, 
and was printed on a hand press. Our 
paper has grown steadily (Mr. Aikens 
placed great stress on the word stead- 
ily) from that day to this. No year 
but has seen little further along 
than the previous year; no great crisis 
of finance or hard times or even war 
has changed the steady and moderate 
advance of our establishment in all its 
departments. We are not only a news- 
paper establishment with every modern 
device and appliance, but I originated 
in 1864 the idea of patented newspa- 
pers, and we in the Evening Wisconsin 


e 


us a 


have a large commercial job printing 
the largest northwest of Chi- 
one of the largest in the country, 
lo all classes of commercia 
printing. firm was known for 
thirty years as Cramer, Aikens & Cra- 
mer ; it is now known as the Evening 
Wisconsin Company. Many offices for 
the publishing of these patent insides 
have been started by us. I started the 
New York Newspaper Union and the 
similar establishments in Atlanta, Cin- 
cinnati and Chicago. Allof these have 
been off-shoots of the first establish- 
ment, and are to-day conducted on the 
original plan we put in practice at the 
office in Milwaukee. This department 
of our business is now in charge ¢ 
Mr. John F. Cramer. 

‘*'That is all well enough in itself, 
but my great pride has been, and is 
to-day, in our newspaper establishment 
in Milwaukee. I have aimed to make 
-it the foremost newspaper of the city 
and the State ; we have aimed to make 
it the newspaper of the better people, 
and myself and Mr. Cramer, its editor, 


othce 


cago 


where we « 
Our 


ti 
tl 


if 


pride ourselves we have never sold a 
line of its editorial for money. We 
have, upon this basis of printing a 


good newspaper, brought to our sup- 
port a constituency that has continually 
increased, until 10t only the 
largest circulation of any journal in 
our field, but the people who read it 
are the best educated and wealthiest in 
the State, as well as the ¢h77/ty of all 


we have 


classes.”’ 

‘* What are the special achievements 
of your paper which you regard with 
most price ?”’ 

‘‘The special achievement I 1egard 
with special pride is that we have made 
an and enterprising journal 
without catering to isms or ad captan- 
dum—that we made a paper for Mil- 
waukee and Wisconsin—without per- 
sonality, without vulgarity.” 


honest 








‘‘Have you any news achievement 
in mind of special interest ?” 
MAJOK BUNDY’S EXPLOIT. 

‘* The greatest that I can call to mind 
is when Major Bundy, known in New 
York as the editor of the J/ai/ and 
Express, was sent South by us as a war 
correspondent. He struck it just at 
the battle of Shiloh. I had told him 
to use the wires freely. Now, in those 
days, telegraphic tolls were high, and 
twenty dollars was a good deal for us to 
spend in that way foraspecial. Well, 
Major Bundy’s telegraphic bill was six 
hundred dollars. He sent us an ac- 
count of the battle, and the names of 
all the Wisconsin soldiers who were 
killed or wounded. It was nard to get 
the money for that bill, but I paid it, 
and found it a good investment. Never 
since that time have I hesitated to 
spend money to get the news. 

‘“*One of the things I take much 
pride in is that it is possible to get 
business, and big business, by treating 
everybody alike. We have only one 
policy in regard to prices—we treat all 
comers alike; we do not charge one 
man less than another for the same 
service ; we will not accept rore nor 
less than our price. I think Mr. 
Eddy here will verify me in the state- 
ment that this policy has been strictly 
adhered to.”’ 

‘Right !” exclaimed Mr. Eddy. 

** We were never more able to carry 
out our methods of business than we 
are to-day,” continued Mr. Aikens. 

‘*Do you give the exact figures of 
your circulation ?” 

‘Yes, sir, I do,” he replied. ‘‘ We 
have an average of 22,000; on ordi- 
nary days it is 20,000, on big days 
24,000 ; it does not vary very much. 
Our paper, bear in mind, is not a one- 
cent paper; it is a three-cent paper 
like the New York Lvening Post, the 
Boston T7vanscrift, the Brooklyn 
Eagle.”’ 

‘*Do you charge extra for breaking 
column rules, cuts, etc. ?’’ 

“Na” 

‘*Do you believe in it ?”’ 

‘* No,’’ he replied. 

‘*There isn’t any uniform extra 
charge you could make that would be 
fair to all, but if a man comes to me 
with something so far out of the 


ordinary that it entails extra expense 
and trouble for us, I ought to charge 
him something extra, and I do; but 
sometimes we set up a great deal of 
riddle for some advertisers and charge 
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not enough extra for it. We chargé 
for position, of course—favored posi 
tion—those who wish to certain 
pages and certain columns of certain 
pages.”’ 

‘** What do you think is a fair price 
per thousand of circulation ?’’ 

**In a daily ?”’ 

“le,” 

‘‘That depends on the paper very 
much,’’ 

‘“*Takea paper like the New York 
Evening Post.” 

A HIGH STANDARD OF VALUE. 

‘* Well, you see that is a very high 

standard of value, just like the Aven- 


use 


ing Wisconsin, of Milwaukee I sup- 
pose we have two-thirds the circu- 
lation of the Evening Post.’’ 

‘““The Evening Post claims only 


24,000 to 25,000,”’ 

**Ves; well, now as to that charg- 
ing per thousand, I have a general im- 
pression that for about one-fifth to 
one-half cent per line per thousand of 
good circulation is not unreasonable to 
charge or pay. I would the 
Evening Post and Evening Wisconsin 
among the higher and the penny pa- 
pers among the lower in value.” 

‘*Have you any one-cent competi 
tor ? 

“Yes, we have one—a very respect- 
able penny paper it is, but cheap papers 


class 


pre-presume cheap readers. I was on 
the New York Lvening Post when 
I went to Milwaukee, under John 


Bigelow and William Cullen Bryant 

William Cullen Bryant was the last 

man I spoke to when I went West, 

and naturally I took with me some of 

his ideas of making a successful news 

paper for the higher class of readers. 
ONLY A CHICAGOISM. 

‘*The Chicago 77iéwne cut in price 
is only a trial ; I don’t believe it will 
stay there ; just think of the old Zven- 
ing Journal going down to one cent. 
They can’t carry their people down 
with them. We have built up a cir- 
culation of 18,000 or 20,000 in the city 
of Milwaukee, and I undertake to say 
there are very few well-to-do and edu- 
cated families who not take our 
paper. The Zvening Wisconsin spends 
more money for literary matter than 
any of its contemporaries do (Mr. 
Aikens drew a much stronger com- 
parison, which he would not let me 
quote), and our people appreciate -.”° 

‘* Has there been atime when you 
have felt competition coming for a 
lower level ?” 


do 























** Never ! 
business on account of our high char- 


We have never lost any 


acter. If advertisers did not use the 
Evening Wisconsin, it was because of 
the character of their advertisement, or 
because they would not pay our price, 
which is uniform, There are papers in 
Milwaukee that would print ads at 
twenty-five or thirty cents an inch ; that 
we won't do.’ 7 

At this crisis Mr. Aikens called my 
ittention to the Avening Wisconsin 
advertisement on the first page of 
PRINTERS’ INK for November 20, 
which says: ‘‘ Prints the most 


ment. 


NET 


Dp rinits £ he Wt 4 


fl advertise ° 
In regard to the latter statement I 
asked him: ‘‘Do you mean Milwaukee 
concerns ?”’ 

‘* We print the most advertisements 
of any concern in Milwaukee ; the 
Sunday papers print more time, 
but we print the ads of more different 
houses than any cther paper in Mil- 
waukee.”’ 

‘*How about general advertisin 
do you have more of that, too ?”’ 

‘“*We have all that any 
papers have.”’ 

Ana Mr. Eddy added, ‘‘ I think you 
are safe in saying more than any other.” 

‘Yes, we have more than any other 
in Milwaukee,’’ continued Mr. Aikens, 
‘*and we have all the local advertising 
that will pay our prices, and most of it 
will. We do not feel competition in 
our own field ; now there is the Daz/y 
Journal selling for two cents a week ; 
it affects us but little.” 

‘« Are there not any other three-cent 
papers in your field ?” 

SPEAKING OF THE ‘‘ SENTINEL. 

“Ves, the Sentine/, and the Sentinel 
is a very respectable paper.” 

* Shall I say poor but respectable ?” 

‘No, no—highly respectable. We 
charge a pretty good price to our read- 
ers tor our paper, and we calculate to 
give them their money’s worth. When 
an advertiser don’t want to pay our 
price we prefer to give the space to our 
readers, and it pays every time. The 
space should be worth to a paper’s 
readers what it is worth to advertisers. 
We pay for every line of reading mat- 
ter that goes into our paper—every- 
thing, stories, poems—we are the only 
paper in Wisconsin that does it, too.”’ 

‘How do you treat expired sub- 
scriptions ?”’ 

‘*We stop the paper after giving 
notice of the expiration. If they 
don’t send the money, out goes the 


ata 


oa 
Ss, 


first-class 
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name from the list. The price of our 
paper is absolutely in advance, both 
daily and weekly; that the way 
every first-class concern does business. 
This is not the policy pursued by all 
Milwaukee newspapers; the Mil- 
waukee /ourna/has some names on its 


18 


subscribtion list that have not paid 
since 1891, 92, 93 and ’94; I have 
seen their list and I know. I have 
my own list and it is open to inspec- 
tion I'll offer a dollar for every 
name you can find on that list of peo- 
ple who have not conformed to our 
rule. We do not send any papers 
without payment in advance; of 
course, we could get an enormous cir- 


culation if we followed the other pol- 
icy. January 1, 18£7, I cut off every 


name that had not paid in advance ; 


ours was the first paper in the West 
that adopted this policy.” 
SUBSCRIBERS VERSUS STREET SALES, 


‘* Do you consider subscribers more 


valuable to advertisers than street 


sales ?”" 

‘*Yes, a man who sends his money 
to us or comes in and pays it over the 
counter is worth more than a casual 
man who buys a paper because there 
is a fight going on somewhere. This 
time of the year we get two hundred 
letters a day, inclosing money for sub- 
scriptions. Now people who take the 
trouble to write us they want the pa- 
per and inclose the money think some- 
thing of that paper or they would not 
do it.” 

‘*What proportion of your circula- 
tion in Milwaukee is street sales?” 

‘* Not over ten per cent.” 

Having been born and brought up 
in Milwaukee, having heard the Zven- 
ing Wisconsin referred to in my fath- 
er’s family as the one paper to which 
he pinned his faith—remembering it 
as the first newspaper I probably ever 
read in my life—and remembering the 
respect and esteem in which its editor, 
the elder Mr. Cramer, is held by the 
people of his city and State, it is nat- 
ural that I should feel considerable 
enthusiasm for the Zvening Wiscon- 
sin, and should ask Mr. Aikens as to 
the health of his venerable partner. 
It will recalled that Mr. Cramer 
lost his sight in the Newhall House fire 
some years ago, but he has, up to the 
present time, been editing the Wiscon- 
sin along the lines of his best convic- 
tions, and now that the paper does not 
constantly have his personal editor- 
ship, it is still continued along those 


be 
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same paths of honor and success, and I 
was pleased to learn from Mr. Aikens 
that Mr. Cramer still enjoys excellent 
health, though verging upon his eight- 
ieth y ar. Here Mr. Aikens added a 
word of personal retrospection. 

‘*Mr. Cramer and myself have been 
partners now over forty-one years, and 
during that time there has never been 
between us anything less than the high- 
est mutual esteem and respect. Each 
in his own department has done his best 
for our paper. Mr. Cramer having had 
absolute charge editorially, leaving 
me the business management, and | 
may say that the two departments, 
the editorial and the business, have 
worked in absolute harmony to the at- 
tainment of the which I 
admit myself to be so proud, because it 
represents the success of the principles 
in which I most earnestly believe. My 
junior partner has been our cordial co- 
worker for thirty years. 

‘* We have to-day a plant that I be- 
lieve has no superior anywhere. Our 


success ol 


paper is printed on type-setting ma- 
chines—Mergenthaler linotypes. We 
are constantly making typographical 
improvements in touch with the prog- 
ress of the day, while the whole 
tablishment is lighted by electricity and 
every department has the best facil- 
ities that I am able to find for making 
a newspaper that shall continue en- 





es- 


tirely worthy the success itenjoys. We 
have treated our employees the best 
we know how, and they have been 


there are some men who 
have been with us for more than a 
quarter of a century, and more who 
have been on our staff for over thirty 
years.”” 

‘*Is it a fact that you pay $2,600 for 
the first page of PRINTERS’ INK for 
advertising the Avening Wisconsin in 
only one issue in four for a year—that 
is, $200 a time for thirteen issues ?”’ 

i i 

**Do you think it 
costs?” ” 

‘“‘T have made up my mind that I 
shall renew the order if I am asked to 
do so.”"" 

‘**T am told that your office has gen- 
erally sent in to PRINTERS’ INK from 
fifty to sixty subscribers, obtained 
Is that 


faithful to us; 


is worth what it 


among Milwaukee advertisers. 
a good thing to do?” 
od: he 
‘* What effect does it have ?” 
“*It keeps their ideas up to date, and 
etter adver- 


enables them to prepare 
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and the better 
advertiser 


tisements for the paper, 
the ad, the better profit the 
gets from it, and the better profit he 
gets, the more money he will spend 
with us. Do you see? 
Mr. Aikens in closing 
copy of the Zvening Wisconsin for 
October 15, an anniversary number, 
showing the wonderful growth and 
velopment of the city and the paper 
that has been most closely allied with 
that city’s progress, beginning when 
Milwaukee was not much more than a 
pioneer settlement, and continuing 
with it until to-day it has attained two 
hundred and fifty thousand in popula 
tion and corresponding prosperity for 
its people. The beautiful ‘* Cream 
City of the West’’ and its foremost 
citizens are shown in handsome illus- 
trations and adequate descriptive, 
which, in artistic, typographical and 
literary attainment, are typical of the 
Evening Wisconsin, the people who 
read it, and the advertisers who pat- 
ronize it. ADDISON ARCHER. 


handed me a 


| de- 


Frank H. Lancaster—A copy of The News 
paper Maker has been shown me, in which 
you quote me as saying: “I will only 
my reports to an advertiser, providing he 
pays me money enough.”’ On the contrary 
I said | wouid show evidence of circulation 


show 


to any advertiser who demanded it, and that 
while I failed to see the propriety of your 
asking such evidence, who was not an adver 
tiser, 1 further said te Mr. Elmer Smith at 


the same time that I would give to him evi- 
dence of the claims we made, as he was an 
advertiser. Mr. Smith did not for any 
further evidence. Otherwise I will not com- 
ment upon the article in your paper at this 
time. Eut this correction is due to me and 


to yourself, A. J. AIKENs. 
————_+o>—__<__ 
THIS CHINAMAN KNEW ENGLISH, 


At the business ports of China it is custom 


ask 





ary for the Europeans to issue what is 
called an ‘express ” e., a special bill 
printed and delivered fool kly by hand, an- 
nouncing the arrival of any special goods, 
etc., as a means of advertisement. Our 
friend John Chinaman at Canton, not to be 
outdone in this style, issued the following 
epistle as an ‘‘express’’ last month, which 


is highly amusing: 


FOR SALE. 
Best Peppermint Oil Made From Its Really Leafs. 
Can Be Curable For the Sicknesses of Male, Fe 
male or Boy 


Dizzy.—Use to put or wipe few drops on the 
forehead, both sides under eyebrows, noseholes 
and both sides of the back of ears 
‘ever.—Wipe on the forehead and noseholes. 
Fit.— Wipe most om noseholes, and drink few 
drops mixed with 
Giddy.—Wipe both « sides of forehead and nose- 
oles 
Gout or Goutswollen.— Wipe both sides of fore- 
head, noseholes and much to the breast 
ieadache.—Wipe on the forehead and nose- 
holes. Believe us. CHoy THOONG SUNG. 
Tai-pin Gate, Outside Brass Smith Road, Canton 


—London Tit-Bits. 
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WILLIAM M. LAFFAN, 
THE SUN BUILDING, 
170 Nassau Srreer, 
NEW YORK 





AND THEY ARE PRETTY UNIFORM- 


THE SPECIAL POSITIONS IN PRINTERS INK ARE NOT MANY 
OCCUPIED BY 


HAVING A BID FOR THE PARTICULAR PAGE 
THE NEW YORK SUN FOR A YEAR PAST PRINTERS’ INK SENT A TRUSTED CANVASSER TO ¢ 
WITH MR. LAFFAN AND OBTAIN HIS DECISION ABOUT RENEWING HIS ORDER, THE CONTRACT 
BETWEEN THE SUN AND PRINTERS’ INK FOR SIX THOUSAND FIVE HUNDRED DOLLARS WORTH OF 
ADVERTISING TO BE DONE IN PRINTERS’ INK IN 1896 WAS NEITHER TECHNICAL NOR VERBOSE BUT 


IT COVERS THE GROUND. IF YOU SE IT IN PRINTERS’ INK It’s SO 


LY SOLD A YEAR OR MORE I) ADVANCE 





ONFER 
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WINE AND SPIRIT ADVERTISING. 












While in Buffalo recently, I noticed 
a very clever ‘‘saloon”’ advertisement 
in a suburban newspaper, and followed 
up my discovery by calling at the 
office of publication and searching the 
files for more ads of the same class. 
My search was rewarded by the find- 
ing of a whole series of unusually 
bright ads, which, I feel sure, wil) in- 
terest all readers of PRINTERS’ INK, 
and particularly those in a similar line 
of business. The one that first at- 
tracted my attention was : 


‘*A SPIRIT WRAPPER,”’ 


which is the medium to bring you 
into communication with good 
ay only, is one of our bottles. 

hey contain more spiritual con- 
solation than one would expect 
inanimate glass to be capable of. 
In the opinion of choice spirits 
they are the choicest spirits dis- 
tilled. 

F. W. PHILIPPBAR, 


1859 N1aGara St., BuFFALO. 













































Another very good ad ran in about 
the same line: 


THE EVIL SPIRIT 


often seems to possess those who 
drink evil spirits. That is only 
natural. Now, if you wish to be 
possessed by a good spirit—and 
most -* do—drink only good 
spirits. No brand of Rye could 
be purer, better or more whole- 
some than our Old Cabinet Whis- 
ky. 
A very brief but pointed ad was this 
one, boldly displayed. 


PAUL SAID 
TO TIMOTHY 


“ Take a little wine for thy stom- 
ach’s sake,’’ and if you would be 
sure of quality at reasonable 
prices go to —. 


Here is one used for the holiday 
season—note the jugglery in words: 


CHRISTMAS PARTIES— 


articularly those parties who 
Fike to give parties to parties of 
friends, should enter into the 
spirit of the case by paying at- 
tention to the case of spirits. 
Guests will enjoy themselves bet- 
ter by being kept in good spirits 
all the evening, and we guaran- 
tee to sell you good spirits, and 
wines too—at reasonable rates. 


I don’t wish to waste PRINTERS’ 

InK’s valuable space, but will try to 

find room for two more examples, be- 

t cause I believe these ads—some of 
which are now just seasonable—may 
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This for 


be useful to many readers. 
the new year: 
SWEAR OFF! 
Swear off drinking bad whisky 
the best isn’t too good for you, is it ? 
Swear off swearing at dad whisky- 
it is your own fault for buying it 
Swear off going to places ae re 
they don’t ke sep good whisk 
Swear by Old Cabinet Rye ail 
the time, or anything else bought at 


It will be noticed that most of these 
ads contain one or two clever plays on 
words, as for instance: 


WHEN A SAILOR 

“ out of Port” he has to “ dive 
on water.’’ But ashore he is not 
only “ in fort,”’ but can have the 
best port if he buys it from us. 
The only reason for this is that 
we don’t keep any other kind. 

The last example I will quote is in 
verse: 

WHAT HE WANTED. 
“* Sweet spirit hear my prayer,” 

The weary tra aveler sang; 
The tempting bottle there 

Gave to his heart a pang 
It was no angel sprite 

To which that line was sung, 
But one to which he might 

Apply his thirsty tongue. 
Behind the bar it stood— 

The drink that caused hise ry— 
No spirit is so gooc 

As our Old Cabinet Rye! 


Joun C. GRAHAM. 


, <o - 
THE RIGHT TO ADVERTISE. 

Every once in a while a bit of news re- 
garding European commercial legislation 
finds its way across the ocean, and which 
makes loyal Americans feel heartily glad 
that they live in the land of the free. A 
dispatch from Berlin states that the Bundes- 
a has ordered an edict to be issued, for- 
bidding the public advertising of all patent 
medicines. Of course, there is no necessity 
for any argument showing the injustice of 
such an edict. We are not advised as to the 
cause of this high-handed proceeding. Pos- 
sibly some advertisements of a baneful and 
immoral character had made their appear- 
ance. In that case their suppression, as 
being against public policy and as fostering 
immorality, would be clearly within the 
scope of governmental interference, but 
would by no means warrant a blanket "edict 
against manufactures of a legitimate char- 
acter. The right to advertise his goods in 
all legitimate ways is the dearest right that 
the manufacturer or dealer possesses, and 
the authorities that be have no more right to 
hinder him in the exercise of this right than 
they have to enter the store or office and ab- 
stract money from the safe or till. Suppos- 
ing Congress, or any legislature or city 
council attempted such a thing in America! 
There would be such a demonstration that 
would prove in a most conclusive manner 
that the officers of the Government, and 
those who make the laws, hold their offices 
at the hands of the people and are creat 
ures in their official capacity of the public’s 
will.—Stoves and Hardware Reporter. 
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A good saying bears repetition 


—‘“If you see it in THE 


SuN it’s so.” 


a) 


If your goods be worthy and 
you tell the truth about them, 


advertise in 


The Sun 


New York 


We. 
AAS 
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The Item 


Published every day at 28 South 7th Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
















«Established 1847.... 


Circulation 


Week Ending October 12, 18905. 


Sunday, Oct. 6, —. - 216,800 
Monday, Oct. 7, , 188,500 
Tuesday, Oct. 8, . . 189,460 





Wednesday, Oct. 9, . 189,070 
Thursday, Oct. 10, . ‘ 189,700 
Friday, Oct. 11, 191,350 
Saturday, Oct. 12, . . 193,600 


Toul, . 1,358,480 


3y sworn affidavit, THE EVENING ITEM has a larger circulation 
than all the Philadelphia Evening Papers Combined, and the Largest Circu 
lation of any Evening Paper in the World 

By sworn affidavit, THE SUNDAY ITEM has the largest circulatior 
of any paper published in Philadelphia. 

THE ITEM is the ONLY Philadelphia paper that has Wholesale Rapid 
Delivery Wagons. We own and run FORTY-ONE every day over different 
routes, both Daily and Sunday. 

THE ITEM, Daily, Sunday and Weekly, runs Special Delivery Wagons 
in the neighboring Cities and Towns of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Dela- 
ware and Maryland. 

































Daily Average 
Circulation of 
The.... 


ICAGO 
DISPATCH 


For October, 


62,216 


And it is but three years old. 

A word to the wise advertiser is 
sufficient. 

We have advertising space for 
sale at reasonable, not cheap, rates. 


@e=em 


‘*Its Enemies Cannot Stop Its Progress.’ 
Editorial in Peoria (1ll.) Journal, Oct. 30, 189 


Tue Cuicaco Dispatcu has just entered upon its 
fourth volume, and it is not an extravagant statement 
to say that the record made by the paper so far has 
never been equaled by a newspaper anywhere in the 
United States. When everything is taken into con- 
sideration—the jealousies of the older Chicago news- 
papers, together with the handicaps placed upon Tue 
Dispatcu through various channels—the success of 
the paper shows that its publisher knows what he is 
about. Whenever the paper scores a point an attempt 
is made to slug some of its reporters. When this 
fails, the head of the concern is indicted by the grand 
jury. Notwithstanding these little pastimes of the 
enemy the paper contifues to forge ahead of its com- 
petitors. 
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“Keep close to the common people 
and success is yours.” 


The above words were uttered by Abraham 
Lincoln and they have been quoted time and 
time again. The word ‘‘common” is not to 
be understood in the general acceptance of that 
term, but ‘‘common” in the above sentence 
meant and means to-day the every-day people, the 
working classes, those who have and appreciate 
their homes, those who gather around their fire- 
sides and discuss the leading topics of the day, 
those who read the “signs of the times” 
through the daily press, those who rely on the 
DENVER REPUBLICAN to supply them 
with the latest and most accurate accounts of 
what is transpiring throughout the world, those 
who pin their faith to the goods advertised in 
the DENVER REPUBLICAN, Those who 
have money to spend and who before spending 
it search the columns of the DENVER RE- 
PUBLICAN for the goods they need. A 
circulation daily of over 20,000 and 100,000 
readers, 





The Denver 
Republican 


has my unqualified indorsement as an adver- 
tising medium, Is it worthy of your attention ? 





Theo. E. Payne, 2519 Master St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Prices are 
Wonderful. 


P, F. McBreen, one of the oldest and best known printers in the city of 





New York, has his plac e of business at 216 William St. (close by the Bri oklyn 
Bridge). On his sign one may read the words Zhe Always Ready Printer 
He is an outspoken Irishman and but few of his competitors have such a good 
paying business as he enjoys. He prints the Society Blue Book, the Club 
Recreation, and many other fine and attractive publications, and does no end 
of general job work. His son and associate, Mr. T. P. McBreen, when asked 
about Jonson’s inks admitted that he used my 6-cent black and that it is ‘‘ tip 


’ 


top.”’ ‘‘It’s even good on muslin,”’ he exclaimed. What he means by the 6- 
cent black is my common News Ink, which is sold for 6 cents in 25 pound pack- 
ages, and 4 cents in 500 !b. barrels. 

The younger McBreen says that my 50-cent black is as good as he needs 
for half-tones. What he has in mind is my Magazine Cut, of which I make a 
specialty of selling in 10 lb. cans for $5.00 a can. In smaller cans I charge 
one dollar a pound for it. It is the identical ink used on Munsey'’s Magazine 
for its half-tone pictures. 

Mr. McBreen has used my colored inks and of these he says: ‘‘ We have no 
fault to find. When a crank comes in and insists on a certain color for one 
thousand letter heads or something like that,”’ continued he, ‘‘ we find it very 
handy to send over for one of those little quarter-pound cans.” He considers 

‘ 


my prices ‘‘ certainly wonderful.” 


The truth of the matter is, the printers of this country have been so educated into pay- 
ing fancy prices for printing inks that they are simply amazed when they compare my 
prices with those of my competitors. Many printers are positively afraid to give my inks 
a trial, and continue to pay from fifty to eighty per cent more to others for inferior goods 
The wide-awake printers, however, who have had the courage to send me a dollar or two 
for a trial order are sounding my praises everywhere, and are making money by my aid. 

My small packages are very convenient, and the small jobber finds that at my place he 
can be accommodated with just what he wants, and that he is treated with as much consid 
eration and courtesy as are accorded to the very largest consumer 

My prices are just right. My method of business renders expensive travelers unne< 
essary. I do not even need a bookkeeper, because I secure the cash with the order ev ery 
time—otherwise I don’t ship the ink. If the goods are not found satisfactory they may 
always be returned and the money will be refunded. 

Price list mailed on application. 

Address 


PRINTERS INK JONSON, 
8 Spruce Street, New York. 
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And 
The 
Inks 


Never Came ! 


The State of Pennsylvania is about the best territory in the country for my business, 
and it is besieged with ink salesmen traveling continually through it. They work hard to 
secure orders, and I am told that they sometimes agree to meet my prices when forced 
to do so, and give credit too. Many of them will take a conditional order at my prices, 





but on the usual terms of credit, the same to be sent to the home office for approval ; but 
I am also told that such orders are seldom or never filled. This is because the margin of 
profit is not sufficient to pay the salary and expenses of a traveling agent and cover the 
additional risk of selling on credit. 


Mr. W. A. Halbach, superintendent of the 
Commercial Printing House at Lancaster, Pa., in 
a recent letter writes me as follows: 


‘Tt is certainly amusing to hear some (in fact I may say all) ink agents 
talk about you. Last week I had, by actual count, five agents call on me. 
I showed them your inks, and asked them if they could duplicate the same 
at your figures. One agent thought he could, but did not seem anxious to do 
so. They all admitted you had the cheapest news ink in the market, but they 
all seemed to think they could meet you on book inks and colors. [n order 
to see if they were as good as their word, I gave one a small order for colored 
inks, and the house wrote back they would be pleased to fill the order at the 
prices quoted ($1.00 per pound or twenty-five cents a '{-pound can), but 
would have to send them C.O. D. The goods never came. | find the quick- 
est way to get rid of an ink agent is to let him know that I buy of Jonson 
exclusively.”’ 


I have no agents. I keep no books. I have to get the cash with the order, otherwise 
I cannot send the ink. The smallest buyer pays me the same price as the largest one. If 
the goods are not found as represented, I always buy them back. Every printer can 
depend on having his order filled promptly if he complies with my terms, as advertised. 
If he does not, he and I do not trade. 

Send for my price list. 

Address 


PRINTERS INK JONSON, 


8 Spruce Street, New York. 
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Now is the time when farmers’ fam- 
ilies are spending money. The crops, 
the hogs, are sold, and direct returns 
come to advertisers. To reach them— 


165,000 first-class families—use 


FARM NEWS, 


the paper that pleases and pays. 
Have you seen the November is- 
sue? Look at it once through a 
farmer's eyes and you'll under- 


stand. : : . se eS oe 
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THE HOSTERMAN PUBLISHING CO., 
Springfield, Ohio. 





Ps 


Eastern Representative 
PHILIP RITTER, 
American Tract Society Blidg., 
NEW YORK. 
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MW 1. Ohio has nearly 4,000,000 population. The 
Cincinnati Post and The Cleveland Press have a 
combined circulation of over 190,000 daily. 





ae 2. Cincinnati has over 300,000 population. THE 
Post has over 120,000 circulation daily; it thoroughly 
covers Cincinnati and the 1,000 cities and towns in 
Central and Southern Ohio. 





@86"3,. Cleveland has nearly 300,000 population. 
THE CLEVELAND Press has over 70,000 circulation daily ; 
it thoroughly covers Cleveland and the 800 cities and 
towns in Northern Ohio. 





@@ 4. It’s circulation and population that pay the 
advertiser. You get both when you use these two 
great dailies. 
aes. If you are advertising for PROFIT see that 
Tue CincINNATI Post and THE CLEVELAND PREss are on 
your list, as it is the only way to thoroughly cover Ohio. 





-$0@@OOGee-- 
THE SCRIPPS-MCRAE LEAGUE, 
E. T. PERRY, Manager Foreign Adv. Dept., 
53 Tribune Building, New York. 66 Hartford Building, Chicago. 





































MR. HEARST’S JOURNAL. 





ADDISON ARCHER INTERVIEWS THE 
BRAINY YOUNG JOURNALIST WHO 
HAS BOUGHT THE NEW YORK ‘‘ MORN- 
ING JOURNAL’’—HE RELATES WHY 





HE WENT INTO JOURNALISM AND 
MADE A SUCCESS OF THE ‘‘ EXAM- 
INER ’’ IN SAN FRANCISCO. 


Everybody in Park Row is talking 
about Mr. William R. Hearst, the 
young San Francisco millionaire, who 
has bought the New York Morning 
Journal, and has put his brain, energy 
and experience into making it a 
dangerous competitor for any number 
in this field. 

The young man from California 
comes to New York from fields of un- 
doubted success, for in San Francisco 
he built up the Axaminer in a short 
period of eight years, from a paper 
that was so lacking in the essential of 
a newspaper that it might well have 
been called a daily essay, upto a paper 
that was so thoroughly a newspaper 
that it frequently scoops its New York 
contemporaries, and has an increase of 
circulation from 18,000 to 80,000, and 
in advertising has secured so great 
a lead over all its rivals, that its New 
York representative, Mr. Katz, 
credited in saying that it does more 
business than any two papers on the 
Pacific coast, and, in fact, more than 
most all of them combined can com- 
mand. 

Mr. Hearst’s success is all his own. 
It demonstrates conclusively his jour- 
nalistic genius; it also demonstrates 
his business ability for achieving what 
he has with the Axaminer and as in- 
creasing the millionaire’s inheritance 
from his famous father, and I think I 
am voicing universal sentiment when I 
say that most young millionaires enter- 
ing upon an enterprise of this kind at 
the early age of twenty-four would be 
apt to lose money rather than to make 
it. Of course Mr. Hearst’s 
has been due in some degree to the men 
with whom he has surrounded him- 
self, and so from that is the success of 
every editor who has ever achieved 
anything remarkable. 

I remember Mr. Phillips, of the 
United Press, and General Taylor, of 
the Boston Gide, having told me that 
their success was due as much to the 
men they selected as associates, if not 
more, than to any other factor. 

In this article I am endeavoring to 


is 


success 
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analyze Mr. Hearst and his enterprises 
very carefully, and, for that purpose, I 
have interviewed him personally, and 
had long talks with his most intimate 
business associates, and with others 
who, not associating with him in busi- 
ness, are yet familiar with his success 
and the factors that entered into it. 

I find it is the universal verdict of 
those who know, that Mr. Hearst de- 
serves all that I have said of him. 
That it is his brain and good judg- 
ment that have given him success in 
the past and present, and on which he 
may rely for success in the future. 

I lay great stress upon this point, 
because journalistic success is always 
dependent upon personal qualifications. 

The wealth of the Vanderbilts and 
Astors combined would not make suc- 
cess for a journalist if he were not 
personally capable of making the most 
of his journalistic opportunities. What 
others have told me of Mr. Hearst was 
more than gratifying in my impression 
of him gained during our interview. 

I went in to see him in the middle 
of a busy afternoon. I found him in 
the main editorial room of the Journal 
—a young man with a smooth face, an 
easy, college-bred manner, and a quiet, 
business-like air. I told him who I 
was, and he made an appointment to 
see me at his office or at mine, which- 
ever was more convenient to me, on 
the following day, at a stated hour. 
He did this in a pleasant, easy, unas- 
suming way that one would hardly be 
led to expect in a famous young jour- 
nalist who is credited with the posses- 
sion of some $28,000,000, and who 
had received within a few days, as I 
learned from other sources, a check for 
$7,500,000 from the sale of a quarter 
interest in the Anaconda Mines, and 
which, by the way, some Park Row 
men have predicted would all be wasted 
in the /ournal, *‘and then,” they 
asked, ‘‘ what will Mr. Hearst do?” 

He can easily do it over again several 
times, before exhausting his fortune, 
but he will have to do no such thing 
or I myself may guess. He won't lose 
money very long in the /Journad. 

But as to the interview. He led the 
way into his private office and sat 
down at an immense flat-topped desk 
that stood in the center of the big 
room. 

I launched out at once. 

‘* How long have you been in jour- 
nalism, Mr. Hearst ?”’ 
‘* About eight years.” 
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‘*Then you plunged right into the 
Examiner about as soon as you went 
into newspaper work ?” 

“Ves, practically.” 

‘‘What made you go into journal- 
ism ?”’ 

‘* Because it is interesting. I didn’t 
want to go into any business that would 
take a long, dull preparation like law. 
The newspaper business seemed to offer 
more attractions than any other—more 
immediate attractions, and as many ul- 
timate rewards. I drifted about New 
York awhile, acquainting myself with 
newspaper methods, and then went into 
the E.xaminer.”’ 

‘*To which end have you confined 
yourself ?” 

‘* The editorial chiefly.’ 

Here Mr. Hearst told me about the 
beginning of his regime on the £x- 
aminer, ‘It was rather a party paper 
than a newspaper when I took it,” said 
he. ‘‘It represented the opinions of 
the Democracy of the coast, but it didn’t 
print much news. I gave more atten- 
tion to facts and less to opinions.”’ 

Bearing in mind the great success 
Mr. Hearst has attained with the Zx- 
aminer in the past eight years, I asked 
him how he did it. 

THE ‘‘EXAMINER’S”’ SUCCESS. 

**The Zxaminer built itself up more 
on features than in any other way ; 
large news stories and special features 
that compelled the attention of readers 
of other papers) We had the first 
news of the hoisting of the American 
flag in Honolulu. We had the only 
special cable of the Samoan disaster. 
We have published the largest paper 
ever printed in the country, one hun- 
dred and twenty pages. We published 
an edition of the xaminer in Wash- 
ington in an endeavor to secure the 
National Convention for San Francisco. 
We sent a special train of public school 
children to the World’s Fair. We have 
built a children’s hospital in San Fran- 
cisco through Christmas schemes.’’ 

‘*Then you believe in schemes ? 

‘Ves, in addition to the news ; not 
a substitute for news.”’ 

‘* Do you believe in voting contests ?” 

‘*No, they have no dignified pur- 
pose. A scheme ought to have some 
purpose—ought to be of some benefit 
to the subscribers of the paper or to 
the community in which the paper is 
published, and should not be merely 
for the purpose of selling papers. For 
instance, when we sent the children to 
the World’s Fair, it was an educational 
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trip for the ch?ldren, and it stimulated 
the work in the schools.’’ 
A STEADY INCREASE. 

Reverting to the Examiner's prog- 
ress, in reply to my question for the 
figures of its progress, he said: ‘‘ The 
paper has never gone ahead by any big 
jumps. It has increased steadily— 
almost the same amount each year.” 

‘*From the very first of your man- 
agement ?” I asked, wondering whether 
he was accustomed to long waiting be- 
fore the door of success, or would be 
led from his Examiner experience to 
expect early success with the Yournad. 

“*Yes, from the first—that is after 
the first three months. In fact, if we 
don’t increase the usual percentage 
every year we feel that something is 
wrong, and put a little more energy 
into our efforts.” 

‘*Have you used any forcing meth- 
ods—canvassers, for instance ?” 

‘*T don’t believe in canvassing at all. 
A subscriber of a paper is its best 
canvasser. A man who speaks to a 
friend about an article in such and 
such a paper is practically canvassing 
for that paper. I attribute the £.- 
aminer s circulation to making a paper 
that people will read and speak about 
in that way.” 

‘* How about soliciting ads ?”’ 

‘* We have no other solicitors than a 
couple of men to visit the different 
firms and see what ads they have 
ready to put inthe paper. The ad- 
vertisers want the Axaminer. It is 
the only San Francisco paper that 
prints a definite circulation statement— 
a circulation statement from which 
returns, free papers and exchanges are 
deducted, since these do not appear to 
me to be of value to advertisers. I 
think the time will come when it will 
be the accepted thing to charge the 
advertisers so much per thousand 
copies of paid circulation, make out 
the bills that way, and give the adver- 
tisers every opportunity to prove the 
correctness of the figures.” 

I asked Mr. Hearst about publish- 
ers’ associations, and he asked: ‘‘ Do 
you mean associations like they have 
in Chicago—an agreement of papers, 
among themselves, to restrict the nat- 
ural tendency of active competition ?”’ 

“Tos.” 

‘**T don’t believe in them at all. A 
newspaper is not only in competition 
with other newspapers, but with all 
other -business. It wants the best 
brains there are. It’s got to offer them 
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inducements, so they won’t go into 
other lines of business. It’s got to 
pay them adequately, and, if it trys to 
restrict salaries, it is simply driving 
good men out of the business. One 
of the satisfactions of being connected 
with a newspaper nowadays is that it 
is an interesting and lucrative pursuit, 
and the best quality of brains are 
going into it and being properly recom- 
pensed.,”’ 

‘**Do you believe in newspapers ad- 
vertising themselves ?’’ 

‘**In my opinion, a newspaper don't 
want to do much outside advertising. 
It advertises itself best in its own col- 
umns.”” 

ADVERTISES IN ‘‘ PRINTERS’ INK.”’ 

‘* But you advertise in PRINTERS’ 
INK?” 

‘*Ves.”* 

** Why ?”’ 

‘*T like PRINTERS’ INK. Besides, I 
am appealing in my PRINTERS’ INK 
ads to advertisers, I am addressing a 
special class through the organ of that 
class. I have a page in PRINTERS’ 
INK for the Examiner and one for the 
Journal, to say to advertisers whatever 
I have to say to them, but, as I said, 
that is a class, and the best way to do 
it is through PRINTERs’ INK.”’ 

I asked him to tell me about his 
plans for developing the Morning 
Journal. He hesitated, and then re- 
plied : ‘‘ That is as difficult as writing 
a Sunday ad where you want to tell all 
about your Sunday features without 
giving them away.”’ 

‘*Well, suppose you answer what 
you can of my questions. For 
stance, what field do you aim to fill ?’ 

‘*I don’t know. That is to say, I 
don’t know for publication.” 

‘*It will be a one-cent 
course ?”’ 

“Yes. In my opinion the penny 
paper is the paper of the future. We 
all know the advantages of the large 
circulation you can get with a penny 
paper, if you make as good a paper as 
the other fellow makes and charges 
more for. The reason I bought the 
Journal was because of its large circu- 
lation. It had very much more circu- 
lation than the other papers that were 

offered me. I thought it would be 
easier to change the reputation, and 
make that good, than to take a paper 
with a good reputation and little or no 
circulation, and build it up.’’ 
**It will be Democratic ?” 
“Yes” 
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‘Who is going to be your advertis- 
ing manager ?” 

‘*T don’t know.”’ 

** What's going to be your advertis- 
ing policy ?” 

‘**Do they have such 
that?” he asks, with 
bright smiles of his. 


““ 


things as 


one of those 
Yes, in reference to giving posi 
tion, charging extra for cuts, 
columns, etc.” 


brokea 


‘I suppose we shall charge extra 
for anything that puts the office to in- 
convenience or expense. If the adver- 
tiser gets better results from broken 
columns, cuts, display or anything of 
that sort, he ought to be willing to pay 
extra for it.” 

COLOR P COMING, 

‘*Going to have colored illustrations 
in the Jou wl?” 

**T’'ve ordered a color press.” 


ESS 


‘* Any presses for regular edition ?” 

I expected Mr. Hearst to enter into 
a glowing description of new presses, 
etc., but he did not. He quietly 
replied that he had so many quadruples 
and so many sextuples. I've forgotten 
just how many and what size. 

‘‘Going to have an evening edi- 
tion ?”’ 

‘*Can’t, with the franchise I have ?” 

**Going to have a new building ?” 

“tea 

‘* Up-town with the /era/d or down- 
town on the Row ?” 

Ee smiled pleasantly and said noth- 
ing. 

‘Going into the field occupied es- 
pecially by any other paper ?’”’ 

And he answered me non-commit- 
ally by saying he would make a live 
newspaper out of the Journa/. 

‘* Like the Ave 


etc., 


ting Postor the New 
York World?” 
** Like the Examiner.” 
After interviewing Mr. Hearst I 


went into the World Building, up to 
the magnificent New York offices of 
the San Francisco Axaminer, and 
asked Mr. Emanuel Katz, who has 
been associated with Mr. Hearst's suc- 
cesses ever since Mr. Hearst bought 
the Examiner, to say something about 
him. 

‘*Mr. Hearst is one of the cleverest 
and brightest men in that profession 
to-day. He made the Z.xaminer all it 
is. It is his ability, good judgment, 
enterprise and push that placed it 


where it is to-day, the leading paper 


prestige 
, 


in and circulation the 


Coast,’ 


on 
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‘What will he do with the /Jou,- 
nal?” 

‘*Well, those that know me know 
that I am a conservative man, not 
given to boasting or making windy 
statements that cannot be verified by 
facts, but I honestly and conscientiously 
believe that, within a year, the /ou,- 
nal will be second to none; that, if 
push, energy and good judgment and 
hard work can accomplish good results, 
the Journal will be New York's lead- 
ing daily. Under Mr. Hearst’s man- 
agement it will be a clean paper for 
the home and family, and, at the same 
time, bright and spicy as well as 
newsy. I furthermore predict that the 
majority of the three-cent papers of 
to-day will sell for two cents, and that 
the two-cent papers, inside of a year, 
will reduce their subscription price to 
one cent. 

‘*T have watched Mr. Hearst’s work 
on the Zxaminer very closely during 
the past ten years, and what | know of 
him convinces me that the /ourval 
will prove one of the cleverest, bright 
est, newsiest and most successful news- 
papers ever published in New York 
Cay.” 

Mr. Katz continuing said, ‘‘ that 
Mr. Hearst had more to contend with 
in building success for the Examiner 
than he will in making a correspond- 
ing success for the Yourna/, that the 
whole population of California and the 
adjacent Pacific States is only three 
millions, thus necessitating a very ag- 
gressive and wisely conducted cam- 
paign to make any one paper the fore- 
most newspaper of that region ; where- 
as there are ten million people within 
a radius of about one hundred miles of 
New York who will appreciate a news- 
paper which will be kept clean, bright 
and spicy.” 

Mr. Katz spoke in terms of warm 
praise of Mr. C. M. Palmer, business 
manager of the Lxaminer, until he 
came East to fill the same position on 
the Yournal. 

‘* He is one of the ablest and bright- 
est business managers in this country,” 
said Mr. Katz. ‘‘I don’t say merely 
New York, I say in the whole United 
States. He is a man who has a thor- 
ough knowledge of the publishing 
business from the cellar to the roof. 
There is no department connected with 
the publishing of a newspaper that he 
is not thoroughly acquainted with. 
He was business manager of the Z-x- 
aminer for five years, and during that 
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time increased its circulation, year by 
year. Heis a man of good judgment. 
With his exceeding modesty and geni- 
ality, he has the faculty of making 
friends and retaining them. I think, 
in the selection of Mr. C. M. Palmer 
as the business manager of the /ou,- 
nai, Mr. Hearst has again shown his 
ability to select the very best man for 
the place.” 
MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S CAREER. 

‘** He has also made a most admirable 
choice in Mr. Samuel S. Chamberlain as 
managing editor of the Journal, Mr. 
Chamberlain is an old New Yorker, 
who is known all over this section of 
the country as one of the most admira- 
ble managing editors in the business. 
He was for years connected with James 
Gordon Bennett as his private secre- 
tary, and later on became managing 
editor of the Paris Hera/d,; he was 
also managing editor of the Avening 
Telegram, and afterwards became man- 
aging editor of the San Francisco /.x- 
amine, from which position he was, 
as you may call it, transplanted to New 
York.”’ 

Mr. Ike Allen, the Examiner's 
Eastern correspondent (who is so well 
known that a telegram simply ad- 
dressed ‘‘Mr. Ike, New York,’ and 
sent on a wager by friends in San 
Francisco reached him all right), shares 
Mr. Katz's office, and came in about 
this time, joining in the conversation 
with a resume of some of the brilliant 
things Mr. Chamberlain has done in 
journalism—how Mr. Chamberlain 
went to the Sandwich Islands during 
the political upheaval up there; mingled 
with the people of the court; gave 
wine suppers and ingratiated himself 
with the Queen so that she gave him 
an exclusive interview, whereupon he 
rushed down to the steamer bound for 
San Francisco, and, as it was swinging 
off the dock, waved the manuscript of 
his ‘‘ beat” to the disconsolate corre- 
spondents who had not been able up 
to that time to secure anything of very 
much interest. The LZxaminer was 
the only paper that had the Chamber- 
lain story. 

‘“*Mr. Chamberlain never made a 
mistake. Of course his enterprises cost 
a great deal of money and time, but it 
has been a paying investment in every 
instance. Another instance is his hav- 
ing a complete verbatim report of the 
Hopkins-Searles will probating in Bos- 
ton sent by wire to the Examiner, the 
people of California being very much 
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interested in this news. This story ‘It’s got to be a case of woodchuck 


took 17,000 words but the people out 
there appreciated it. 

‘* Take the case of the census in 18go. 
Mr. Hearst was in Washington at the 
time it was given out,’’ continued Mr. 
Allen, referring to merely a portion of 
yur conversation where he had been 
demonstrating the journalistic successes 
f Mr. Hearst. 

‘*Mr. Hearst sent the Z.vam/ner the 
ntire census of the Coast by telegraph, 
illing a whole page and giving the 


figures of every State and city ; and 
here is the Samoan story. The /x- 
uminer was the first to have it. Mr. 


Hearst was the first man to print a 
welve-page paper in San Francisco, 
and also to get the cable services 
through the association on the special 
opyrighted cablegrams of the 7imes, 
World, Sun, Herald, and Tribune. He 
was the first man to illustrate a San 
Francisco paper; first to send out spe- 
ial trains with his early edition—as far 
south as Los Angeles. It cost more a 
mile then for special trains than it 
does now. 

‘“*He took Nast to the coast. 
Nast was worth money then. 
But speaking of scoops, you don’t 
have to go to California to find what 
Mr. Hearst hasdone. Take that full- 
page cablegram from London, giving 
every line of the Earl of Dunraven’s 
letter of the cup controversy. All the 
papers had been saying on Saturday 
that they could not express an opinion 
on the letter until they had its full 
text, and leading yachtsmen declined 
to talk until they were fully informed. 
Mr. Hearst saw his opportunity and 
improved it, though it cost consider- 
able money. He having secured his 
complete text, sent a wire to each 
member of the New York Yacht Club 
calling attention to the fact that they 
would find the full text of the Earl of 
Dunraven’s letter in the /ourna/. 
Then all the papers in town were abie 
to express their opinions and get 
opinions from the yachtsmen. 

“The Examiner, speaking of start- 
ing subscriptions, has succeeded in 
raising $80,000 to help get the Repub- 
lican convention for San Francisco, 
although the Z.xam‘ver is Democratic 


out 


some 


and published by a Democrat.” 

Mr. Allen, talking in his off-hand 
way about the Yourna/, said a man had 
remarked to Mr. Hearst that he won- 
dered if the /ourna/ would be a suc- 
cess and that Mr. Hearst had replied, 


like his father — honest 
George Hearst.” 

‘*Yet he is not going to have as hard 
a battle against the New York // or/d 
as some people think,” said Mr. Katz. 
‘*Mr. Pulitzer is a very conservative 
man. He has made the /WVor/d a very 
prosperous property and he is not going 
to make any very elaborate and extra- 
ordinary exertions to prevent the /ov- 
na/ becoming a great success in a field 
where there is plenty of room for 
another great newspaper. Mr. Pulitzer 
has not hesitated about spending 
money, and the cables in that Chinese 
matter cost him at least $14,000. His 
giving this matter to the Associated 
Press was a great advertisement for 
the World.” 

From this we drifted to the question 
of what Mr. Hearst had done in select- 
ing a staff for the Yournal. Mr. 
Allen remarked that Mr. Hearst got 
the pick of the field, because he not 
only paid well for services rendered, 
but was faithful to those who were 
faithful to him, quoting the case of a 
veteran editor of the staff in the San 
Francisco Fxaminer, whom Mr. 
Hearst had pensioned, and how, in 
letting another go, though he was 
under no obligations, had given him 
$1,500 in cash and plenty of time to 
secure another position. And how, in 
putting Mr. Noble, the San Francisco 
Examiner's Sunday editor, into a simi- 
lar position on the /ourna/, he dealt 
very generously with the gentleman 
whom Mr. Hearst had found filling 
that position when he bought the paper. 

Mr. Allen said that Mr. Hearst 
had brought Annie Laurie (Mrs. 
Black), the Nellie Bly of the Examiner, 
and Homer Davenport, the lightning 
sketch artist of the Axaminer, to New 
York with him, and had secured Ju- 
lius Chambers, formerly managing 
editor of the New York Hera/d and 
the World, and whose versatile pen, 
wide personal acquaintance, and ex- 
tended experience made him a most 
valuable man to represent the Journal 
at Washington; while Allan Dale, 
who for five years has been the dra- 
matic star of the New York Zven/ig 
World, has been secured for the Jour- 
nal exclusively, which fact the /owr- 
nal has had in all the theater pro- 
grammes. Mr. Hearst has 
cured Julian Ralph, of national fame, 
as a magazine and newspaper writer. 
Mr. Ralph will hereafter write exclu- 


shows he is 


also se- 
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sively for the Journal. He also hds 
H. Pruett Share, the artis who for- 
merly had charge of the Hera/d art de- 
partment a d who has been making a 
reputation for himself this ten or a 
dozen years in the metropolitan dis- 
trict. 

Likewise he has secured Richardson, 
the circulation man of great exploits, 
who was formerly with George W. 
Turner on the /V/or/d, afterwards of the 
Reco de . 

What Mr Allen and Mr. Katz said 
is well borne out in the verdict of the 
public, which has completely changed 
its attitude toward the /owrna/ since 
Mr. Hearst bought it and revised it or as 
I may say reorganized it. He has taken 
out of it all objectionable features and is 
putting into it everything that brains, 
experience and money can by making 
an acceptable newspaper. 

I want to say, in closing, that Mr. 
Hearst, who, by the way, is the young- 
est newspaper publisher in New York, 
being two years younger than Mr. 
Seymour, the successful young pub- 
lisher of the Avening Post, is fully 
possessed with the character, integ- 
rity, enterprise and ability which will 
make the Youral as popular with its 
readers as Mr. Hearst is personally 
with his army of friends—friends who 
love Mr. Hearst not for his money or 
his power, but for himself. 

ADDISON ARCHER. 
eo 
PROGRESSIVE RETAILING. 


To sell goods at retail to-day and make 
money at it is atask that requires both 
brains and energy. It’s a genuine case of 
hustling from morning until bedtime. To 
succeed there must be utilized all ideas pos- 
sible. In a retail store there is opportunity 
for originality of the most pronounced char- 
acter. Originality in displays, in advertise- 
ments, in selections, etc. 

The number of retail stores where loafin 
is the only work is large. But in those retail 
store: where results are experienced there is 
atid must be work. Some one asked a 
millionaire recently how to make a million. 
He said: ** Work like the devil, and save all 
you make."’ This is the only way to win at 
retailing—work all the time and save.—Dry 
Goods Bulletin. 

+- 


HISTORY IN EIGHT WORDS. 


When so moving a tale as the following 
can be told in eight words, there can be no 
reason for being prolix : 

Mary Ann, 
Kitchen fire ; 
Kerosene can, 
Golden lyre. 
~ tee 

“ Ler your lights shine before men” and 
their patronage may be depended upon to 
supply the necessary oil. 
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THE ‘**GOOD-WILL” OF A BUSINESS. 

A dry goods contemporary was asked the 
following question: ‘I often see advertised 
the ‘ stock, fixtures and good-will’ of a busi- 
ness. What does the ‘ good-will’ represent 
that it should have a money value and be 
paid for?” The reply was as follows: We 
will begin the answer to his question by ask- 
ing another: For what purpose does a mer- 
chant advertise year after year and offer to 
the public the most winning inducements he 
can scare up? Is it merely to get folks to 
come to his store just once? Is it not rather 
to gain the permanent good-will of the 
people, to get them to feel that his establish- 
ment is tke place to go to purchase. The 
real merchant constantly endeavors to build 
up a constituency that will stay with him. 
Temporary advantage is often sacrificed to 
this settled ambition. Some unreasonable 
demands are submitted to, and the soft 
answer is frequently resorted to to turn away 
wrath and lay the foundation for future 
profitable relations. 

A permanent connection is only estab- 
lished by gaining the confidence of the com- 
munity, and that isa plant of slow growth. 
But when you have achieved that, when peo- 
ple say: “* Well, if you want the latest touch, 
the really fashionable and tasteful thing, too, 
sound in quality, price right, and sure o 
honest and courteous treatment, you'd better 
go to Smith's,’ you have a possession com. 
pared with which a stock of goods is trivial. 

Perhaps one objects that the good-will in- 
heres in the man and cannot be sold with the 
store. There's some truth in that, and it is 
very true that if a new proprietor of the 
store does not live upto the level of his pred- 
ecessor, the reputation of the establishment 
will not save him. But if he is himself 
known favorably, or, being unknown, main- 
tains the excellent character acquired by the 
store, he will profit greatly by the favor 
earned for the business by its real architect. 
It will give him a fine start, equal in value, 
serhaps, to a year or more of hard work. 

“his, surely, is worth having and worth pay- 
ing for. 

Not every store, however, has a good-will. 
Some stores may have something quite the 
reverse thereof. To buy a business thus 
handicapped would be a poor bargain. Peo- 
ple attach character to stores, and a change 
of owners does not always change the popular 
opinion. Before buying a store it is best to 
investigate the always-alleged good-will quite 
as carefully as the other points about the 
business.—Xeystone. 


a 
AVOID DEBT, 

If one will be independent in business and 
have a free course in the world he must be 
self-reliant and build up a sturdy, strong 
manhood, One is strong who is conscious 
that if all the business of the world around 
him should fail his possessions will abide be- 
cause he has no debts to pay. A panic can- 
not hurt such a one except in the volume of 
his trade. His home will continue to be a 
shelter for his family, and no man can touch 
it. His occupation may be gone for a time, 
but “‘no debts to pay”’ will be the sweetest 
song that can ring in his soul as the days and 
the months go rolling on. Such a man is 
ready for the race of life when opportunity 
presents itself. He is a free man, and it is 
freedom which contributes to the enjoyment 
as well as to the prosperity of life. It will 
help to banish care and keep grief away. 
Above all things avoid debt.—Canadian 
Hardware. 
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FOR FAMILY TRADE 


in Southern Ohio, Eastern Indiana and North- 
ern Kentucky no paper can take the place 
of the 


CINCINNATI 
COMMERCIAL 
GAZETTE 


All that money and journalistic ability 
can do to give this paper the highest stand- 
ing for news, editorials and advertising is 
done. Its circulation of over 40,000 in the 


homes of its readers is better than 200,000 
for a paper that does not go into the house- 
hold. The COMMERCIAL GAZETTE is 
read by every member of the family circle. 
Its advertising columns are consulted con- 
stantly by those who do the family buying, 
a fact fully appreciated by the leading retail 
merchants of Cincinnati, who use its adver- 
tising columns constantly and largely. 

Since it is profitable for their use it must 
certainly prove remunerative to the general 
advertiser. 


J. E. VAN DOREN SPECIAL AGENCY, 
PUBLISHERS’ DIRECT REPRESENTATIVES, 


31-32 Tribune Bidg, New York. 1320 Masonic Temple, Chicago. 
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RICHARDSON’S RESEARCHES. 


ADDISON ARCHER INTERVIEWS THE 
APOSTLE OF KNOWN CIRCULATION 
AND UNEARTHS AN ADVERTISING 
SENSATION—BOSTON, BUFFALO, DEN- 
VER AND CINCINNATI PAP: RS, PLEASE 
TAKE NOTICK—LIKEWISE ALL YE 
SPECIAL AGENTS AND PUBLISHERS 
AND ADVERTISERS EVERYWHERE, 


Mr. A. Frank Richardson, the 
apostle of known circulation, is a pro- 
lific subject for an interview, and when 
the opportunity presented itself I 
asked Mr. Richardson a great many 
questions, which led him to state a 
great many interesting things about 
advertising,and the way newspapers are 
rated in the American Newspaper Di- 
tectory. Herepresents the Boston //e: - 
ald among many other papers, and said, 
in opening, that he believed in news 
papers advertising themselves in any 
way they saw fit. The Herald adver- 
tises extensively in New England for 
circulation, and based its claims for 
advertising on character and circula- 
tion. 

‘‘Of course, the publisher of a 
newspaper has a perfect right to refuse 
to advertise in publications issued by 
advertising agencies. | go in for all 
that sort of thing myself.” 

** Does it pay you ?” 

“I think it does or I wouldn't do 
“.” 

‘*Did you ever get any tangible re- 
sults ?”’ 

‘*No,”’ he said in reply, ‘‘I never 
did except once when I had the whole 
back page of PRINTERS’ INK. A patent 
agent in Washington wrote me he saw 
the ad and wanted rates on a one-inch 
space three months in one of my papers. 
Large advertisers don’t buy advertising 
that way. They are not the kind of 
people that answer advertisements. 
They sit down and make up their ap- 
propriations deliberately from the in- 
formation they have at hand. They 
get a good deal of this information 
from PRINTERS’ INK, that is where its 
value comes in to me. I have been in 
PRINTERS’ INK from the very first copy 
that was issued, with a page or more 
every edition.” 

**You are in other advertising pub- 
lications too ?’’ 

‘* Yes, in about all of them.”’ 

** Which one of them do you regard 
as the best?” 

** PRINTERS’ INK. It is top.” 


Here we fell to discussing known 
circulations and the various directories. 
Mr. Richardson said: ‘All the prin- 
cipal directories are valuable, but they 
are not as valuable as they might be.”’ 

‘* How can they be improved ?” 

‘* Ayer, Pettingill, Rowell, Lord & 
Thomas and Morse ought to send out 
each of them a practical pressman and 
printer who would spend all his time 
the year around investigating circula- 
tion. He ought to bea practical press 
man and printer so that he could fall 
in with the pressman and printers of 
different papers and draw them out 
about circulation facts and figures. 
That is the only way I know of in most 
cases to get at the real circulation of 
papers that will not tell the truth about 


Here Mr. Richardson related how 
he pursued this method himself. He 
told of one instance in particular where 
he had gone into a city somewhere, 
put up at the hotel, left a call for three 
o'clock in the mor ing, got up and 
went over to the press-room of the 
daily, which was then claiming a c.r- 
culation of 30,000. He went in in an 
off-hand sort of a way, as if he were a 
pressman incidentally in town and 
drifting round after a good time, fell to 
talking presses, etc., with the pressman 
and thus got at the exact figures of the 
paper’s circulation, which I believe he 
said proved to be about 10,000 instead 
of 30,000. 

‘“‘Of course a man has got to bea 
practical printer and pressman in order 
to do this,” said Mr. Richardson. ‘‘I 
was brought up in a printing office and 
thus find myself quite able to assume 
the role.”’ 

‘* But wouldn't this be rather a dif- 
ferent undertaking if all the newspa- 
per directories were to send out press- 
room detectives ?” 

‘*Certainly not. The investigators 
could travel for rollers or type, or 
something of that sort that would do 
for an excuse.”’ 

**You think the same man could go 
round the second year with the same 
success ?” 

‘*They could if they did not give 
away whzt they had been doing to any 
one except their employers and if the 
employers kept the thing a secret, 
merely giving the results without stat- 
ing the methods they used to get 
them ; of course the investigator has 
got to know how to investigate and be 
able to say that the press of a certain 














paper started at a certain time and 
stopped at a certain time, running so 
many papers through the investigator’s 
certain knowledge.”’ 

‘* Then you think the present meth- 
ods of gathering directory information 
are inadequate ?”’ 

‘*Yes, many papers furnish no de- 
tailed statements and have to be guessed 
at.’’ 

‘* But hasn’t there been a decided 
improvement in this respect ?’ 

‘*Ves, indeed, but the directories 
are far from complete ; they are very 
inaccurate even on the largest and 
best known papers, not to say anything 
about the country papers and the county 
seat papers.”’ 

‘*Do you know this to your certain 
knowledge, Mr. Richardson ?” 

‘I certainly do, for I have investi- 
gated circulations for myself. I have 
been traveling now some twenty years 
and I have put in considerable time 
first and last finding out the facts and 
figures of newspaper circulations.”’ 

‘*Do you think the figures of papers 
in various places as quoted in the di- 
rectories are grossly inaccurate ?’’ 

‘* Yes, more so in some places than 
in others.”’ 

‘* Now take Chicago. What percent- 
age of inaccuracy is there there ?”’ 

‘* Not one per cent of Chicago pub- 
lishers as a class tell the truth about 
circulation or give any reliable informa- 
tion about circulation. They say so 
and so and you have got to prove the 
thing for yourself.*’ 

‘* Then you have studied the newspa- 
per directories of C’ icago, Mr. Rich- 
ardson ?” 

‘Yes. When Booth bought the 
Chicago Mai/ he got about 6,000 cir 

culation, and 60,000 had been claimed 
for it—a trifle difference of over 50,- 
000.’ 

‘* Well, let us turn to the Directory, 

if you have no objections, and see what 
you and the Directory have to say.” 
’ Mr. Richardson said he had no ob- 
jections to comparing notes with the 
Directory, and I opened the American 
Newspaper Directory, and turned to 
Chicago. Skipping the five German 
papers that opened the list, I read 
what the Directory said about the Dzs- 
patch. The Directory said, Circula- 
tion, B. 

‘‘T think Dunlop has got all the cir- 
culation he claims for Dispatch.” 

‘*Skipping the Drovers’ /ournal 
and Dzienntk Chicagoski,” I said, the 
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‘smallest edition 


Evening Journal, 
within a year, 40,000. 

**Tt’s a lie!” exclaimed Mr. 
ardson. 

“* Evening Post, circulation, C, with 
two stars.” 

** What does that mean ?” 

‘Exceeding 20,000, and the two 
stars mean the publishers of the Di- 
rectory won't risk $100 on the accuracy 
of the statement.” 

‘*They’ve got it.” 

‘You don’t represent the Post, do 
you, Mr. Richardson ?” 

** No, sir.” 

*“* The /nterv Ocean, circulation, B. 

** What does that mean ?” 

‘* That means, in the opinion of the 
editor of the Directory, the Jnte; 
Ocean has a circulation exceeding 40, - 
O00, 

‘*They may possibly have it.” 

**Do you think it is probable ?” 

“Tt nearer thirty—no, nearer 
twenty-five. What do they give for 
the weekly ?”’ 

‘*Circulation, A.” 

‘* What does that mean?” he asked. 

** Exceeding 75,000.”’ 

‘* They’ve got it.” 

‘*The News, X, 200,885. 

‘* They have all they claim.’ 

**Do you represent them ?” 

“ea, we. 

**Do you 
Chicago ?” 

**No, sir.’ 

‘*How about the Record? It says 
actual average for the past year 132,- 
487.” 

‘*They’ve got all they claim,” Mr. 
Richardson replied very emphatically 

‘* Why do you say that?” 

‘* Because they give a detailed state- 
ment of their circulation put at the 
head of their columns every day in the 
year.” 

** How about the 

** Daily exceeding 75,000.’ 

‘*Mr. Kohlsaat is now making a 
sworn statement which I believe to be 
perfectly correct. The 7imes-Herald 
and /’ost have all the circulation Mr. 
Kohlsaat claims for them, and I don’t 
represent them either.”’ 

‘The 77tbune says circulation A. 

‘** They’ve got it, and I believe they 
have exceeding 175,000 on Sunday.” 

**Don’t you believe it would be a 
good scheme for them to give their 
statement in exact figures instead of 
having a rating of this sort assigned 
to them?” 
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‘*I do. The only thing the 7)74- 
une lacks is giving exact figures, which 
would be more satisfactory to adver- 
tisers.”’ 

From Chicago we went to Boston, 
and I took the first paper on the list, 
the Advertiser. 

“*T don’t know a thing about it,” re- 
plied Mr. Richardson. 

‘The Evening Record, smallest cir- 
culation within a year 82,000.” 

‘*I have never looked up the even- 
ing papers in Boston. It might have 


‘*The Gilode ; actual average 171,- 

‘‘They have got it. No question 
about it.” 

‘*The Herald ; circulation ‘ A.’” 

‘*What is A? 100,000?” 

“No, exceeding 75,000.” 

‘That is entirely too low for the 
Hevald. The Hevala exceeds 150,000 
copies a day.”’ 

‘*Why don’t they give a detailed 
statement ?”’ 

‘*They have never given a detailed 
statement. They have simply stated 
their circulation from day to day at the 
head of editorial column. They have 
thought that enough.’’ 

‘* How about the statement in PRINT- 
ERS’ INK of October 16 that the Boston 
Herald has been for a considerable 
time printing 60,000 less than the 
issue claimed in the figures published 
at the head of its editorial columns, 
and that after the recent shake-up in 
that office the new manager, being 
neither willing to continue to publish 
false figures nor to begin to print true 
ones compromised by putting in the 
high-water mark reached one day last 
summer, and so lets it go at that ?” 

‘*The high-water marks are all rot. 
They are in any paper. Not only the 
Boston //era/d but the New York 
Hera'd, Evening Telegram or any 
paper.” 

** Don’t you favor printing paper’s 
exact figures in the Directory ?” 

‘*T favor the exact figures.” 

‘You believe regular house to house 
subscribers are better than street read- 
ers?” 

‘*One copy that goes into the home 
of a subscriber is worth more than a 
thousand sold on the streets, for cer- 
tain lines of advertising. Street cir- 
culation is good circulation for a cloth- 
ing advertiser. Take, for instance, the 
Cincinnati Post, It starts at noon and 
runs off any number of editions, and 
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they are sold upon the streets by hun- 
dreds and hundreds of newsboys prir- 
cipally to men who are possible buyers 
of ready-made clothing They might 
read a clothing advertisement and go 
right away and buy a suit of clothes.’’ 

‘‘It would not be so good for 
women ?”’ 

‘* Women don’t read on the street.” 

‘* Would it be any good for proprie- 
tary medicines ?”’ 

‘For some, yes; others, no. It 
is the family paper that makes the de- 
mand for medicines. To make the 
demand a paper must go into the homes, 
where people have time to read and 
think what is best for them to do. The 
matter of health is very serious and 
must be carefully considered.” 

‘* How about the Boston Post? It 
is rated in the Directory B with two 
stars, which means that the publishers 
of the Directory estimate it has a cir- 
culation exceeding 40,000, but that they 
won't guarantee it.” 

‘*They have got a good deal more 
than 40,000. That is terribly under- 
estimated.”’ 

** How do you know ?”’ 

‘* That has been my observation on 
visiting Boston for every month during 
the past twelve years.”’ 

‘* The Boston Journal? It claims an 
actual circulation of 83,276.” 

‘*They haven’t got it, and never 
had it tothe best of my krowledge 
and belief.” 

‘* How much have they got ?”’ 

‘** About forty thousand.” 

‘* Have they seventy thousand Sun- 
day?” 

‘*T don’t think their Sunday is 
larger than their daily.” 

‘** That is not forty thousand ?” 

‘* No, it is not.” 

Having exhausted Boston we dis- 
cussed what place to take next and 
Mr. Richardson suggested taking some 
smaller points, and we settled on Buf- 
falo. 

‘*You have some papers there ?"’ 

‘“‘No. I represent the Buffalo Vews 
in Chicago. I represent no Buffalo 
paper here.” 

I read off from the Directory: 
‘‘The Buffalo Commercia/, daily F 
(exceeding 7,500), weekly J (exceeding 
800).”” 

‘* They have got it. I think that is 
a good, honest figure.” 

“The Courier, daily F**, weekly 

**” 


‘* That’s all right.”’ 




















‘The Znguirer with G**” (exceed- 
ing 4,000). 

‘*No account whatsoever.’ 

‘*Hasn’t it got 4,000?” 

**T don’t think it has. It’s a new 
paper. It’s got no hold on the com- 
munity whatsoever. It ought to be 
printed in German to get more hold 
on subscribers.”’ 

‘* Evening News, B.” 

‘What's that?” 

“It’s estimated exceeding 40,000.’ 

‘**It’s underestimated.’”’ 

‘‘Why don’t they print the figures ?” 

‘Tt was simply an oversight.” 

‘Do you think they ought to have 
a better rating?” 

*“*Yes. They had exceeding 50,000 
the year before that when they gave 
their detailed statement. They ought 
to have given it this year.’’ 


“The Moning Express, actual 
average, daily 13,020, Sunday 61,- 
000,” 


‘That's right—dead right.” 

‘“‘The Zimes, actual average, daily 
33,000—do you think they have got 
it ?” 

**T don’t.” 

‘* What makes you think not ?” 

‘From observation.’ 

‘Ever keep tabs on their press ?”’ 

‘*I did two or three years ago, and, 
to the best of my knowledge and 
belief, it was over-estimated quite 
largely.” 

‘‘Did you ever see the paper run 
off on the press ?” 

‘‘T have been in the press-room 
many times. The proprietor is a 
smooth article.” 

Next we took Louisville, Kentucky, 
at Mr. Richardson’s suggestion. I 
read: ‘‘The Commercia/, ‘E’” (more 
than 12,500). 

‘IT think that is about half of it.’’ 

‘*You don’t represent the Commer- 
etal?” 

gt tag 

‘Do you represent any paper there?” 

“Ves, the Courier-Journa/ and the 
Louisville 7imes.”’ 

‘‘Don’t you think it would be a 
good plan for the Commercia/ to state 
circulation ?’’ 

“It would be a good plan for every 
paper to give a detailed statement of 
circulation and a truthful one.” 

‘¢ Wouldn’t that hurt some of them ?” 

‘No, I think it would increase their 
advertising patronage if they told the 
truth. I don’t know an advertiser 
who knows his business who would 
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not pay more for a bona fide circula- 
tion of 10,000 than a claimed circula- 
tion of 50,000.” 

I next read from the 
** Courier-Journal, ‘D’ 
stars’ ”’ (exceeding 17,500). 

‘It's underestimated,” explained 
Mr. Richardson, 

‘* Whose fault is that ?” 

‘**'The publisher’s, in not sending 
detailed statement in regard to his cir- 
culation, in accordance with the Di- 
rectory regulations.” 

‘** Did he ever tell you why he doesn’t 
do this ?” 

‘‘No particular reason, except he 
didn’t care to go to the trouble. He 
simply wrote his letter, stating his cir- 
culation was so and so. He thought 
that was all that was necessary.” 

‘**Did you ever talk with him about 
it ?”” 

‘* Ves, I have talked with him about 
it, and have gone over his mailing list, 
and seen the copies printed, in order 
to present the Courier-Journal to ad- 
vertisers just as it is, giving them full 
credit for all their circulation, which is 
far in excess of the 17,500 it is given 
in the American Newspaper Directory.” 

‘** How much in excess ?”’ 

** Fully 5,000.” 

** What is the next rating in Rowell’s 
book ?” 

“*C, exceeding 20,000,” 

‘It’s more than 5,000 in excess of 
Rowell's 17,500.” 

‘* How about the Zvening Post, rated 
at F?” 

‘* That's right.” 

“The 7imes?’’ 

“*It exceeds 30,000 a day.’ 

‘*The Directory says it exceeds 20, - 
ooo. Is that another case of neg- 
lect ?”’ 

‘*They simply wrote Rowell that 
they had a circulation exceeding 30,- 
ooo, and Rowell simply put it exceed- 
ing 20,000, which he had a right to do.” 

‘**Do you think under-statement or 
over-statement is made the more often 
in the Directory ?” 

Mr. Richardson did not go into this 
point and I asked him whether the 
publishers’ statements or the Direct- 
ory’s estimates were oftenest w rong. 

‘* Rowell’s guess is more often wrong 
because a majority of the publishers 
don't make any statements at all. This 
particularly true of county seat 
papers.” 

‘Are they usually under-estimated 
or over-estimated ?”’ 
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‘* More are over-estimated.”’ 

‘ Do you think that is the fault of 
the Directory publishers ?” 

‘Certainly not. It’s the publishers’ 
fault in not giving the right informa- 
tion. When they don’t give the right 
information and over-state their circu- 
tion, as the Directory publishers know 
from other facts they have in their pos- 
session, the Directory publishers can’t 
stand it and then make their guess.’’ 

‘* Let’s take a place where you think 
there is a great deal of inaccuracy in 
newspaper statements.”’ 

‘*Well, say Albany,” replied Mr. 
Richardson. 

‘Why Albany ?” 

‘There is the Zimes-Union pub- 
lished in Albany with a circulation of 
20,000, which is greater than all the 
other papers put together.” 

‘Estimated greater or really great- 
er?’ 

‘* Really greater.” 

‘*You represent it.”’ 

“*T do.” 

‘‘Have you investigated the other 
papers ?” 

‘* To my entire satisfaction.” 

‘*In the press-room, etc. ?” 

a. 

‘* How much circulation has the Al- 
bany Argus?” 

** 2.500.” 

“The Journal?” 
“ee ” 

‘‘How about the Press and Knicker- 
bocker ?”’ 

‘* Four thousand.” 

“The State?” 

**Tt’s dead.’”’ 

Here we fell to discussing the ethics 
of actual circulation, and Mr. Rich- 
ardson said ; ‘‘The publisher would get 
more advertising if he tells the truth 
about his circulation. The advertiser 
won’t be led into traps where he will 
lose hismoney. These unknown traps 
kill him off.’’ 

At this point I re d the Directory 
statements regarding the Albany 
Argus. ‘‘Gwith two stars,” meaning 
‘* estimated exceeding 4,000,” and the 
“Evening Journal, actual average 
10,701,” and I asked Mr. Richardson 
why he did not believe the /ourna/ 
had this lat er figure, and he replied: 

‘From the best information I could 
get in Albany.” 

‘*What steps did you take to get 
your information?” 

‘‘I got it from printers and press- 
men.” 
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‘Their printers and pressmen ?” 

‘*Not particularly theirs, but the 
others. The printers and pressmen of 
the town all know one another and 
exchange information, They know 
pretty well what the papers circula- 
tion is in their own place.’ 

‘*Did you ever get any statements 
from the printers and pressmen of the 
Journal?” 

~-Te.” 

‘* Did it agree with the rest of your 
information?” ; 

“It didn't agree with the circula- 
tion statements made in the /ourmnal's 
office. I didn’t run it down to a fine 
point. I just satisfied myself.” 

“*If you can prove they haven't the 
circulation they have given in the Di- 
rectory, you will win a check of $100.” 

This munificent opportunity did not 
seem to enthuse the Known Circula- 
tion hustler, and he went on to say 
that he was not in that line of business. 

** But don’t you think it would help 
your paper to prove the other wrong ?’ 
I asked. 

‘* We have offered five thousand dol- 
lars to any charity in the city of 
Albany if all the other papers com- 
bined can show a bona fide daily cir- 
culation equal to that of the 7/mes- 
Union, and this offer still holds good. 
Still some of the largest advertisers in 
the United States are not in the 77mes- 
Union, though they are in all the other 
Albany papers.” 

‘* Why is that ?” 

‘“*They have been able to obtain 
what they consider cheap rates in each 
of the other papers—cheap compared 
with the rates of the 7Zimes-Union, 
which has but one rate, and that rate 
is based on circulation. The others 
have a rate based on wind, and will 
accept most any kind of an offer you 
make them, and that is the way the 
general advertiser swindles himself.” 

‘* How about the Post? It is rated 
‘J’ with two stars ?” 

‘*Tt’s an ancient corpse.’ 

** Well, then, how about the A/orn- 
ing Express, which the Directory 
quotes at an actual average of 9,293 ? 

An Four thousand is nearer the propo- 
sition.” 

‘*What about the Press and Knick- 
erbocker’s claim of 15,630—the small- 
est in a year?” 

‘*They haven’t got 5,000.”’ 

‘* What makes you think so?” 

“‘Tt’s pretty hard to find it in the 
town.” 

















“‘The Times-Union, smallest edi- 
tion within a year, 19,600 ?"’ 

‘* That is perfectly correct. Itshows 
its books, and everything is open to 
any general agent or advertiser.”’ 

“Do you think the work of the pub- 
lishers of the American Newspaper 
Directory is tending io bring out state- 
ments ?”” 

‘*Yes, Ido. I believe the percent- 
ige of bona fide circulation statements, 
from year to year, is increasing.” 

‘*Are the publishers getting to be- 
ieve it is better to give out their exact 
figures ?” 

‘Yes; I know a case of one large 
advertiser who went through the Di- 
rectory and picked out all the papers 
that gave a sworn statement of their 
circulation, and put his ads only in 
those papers, and he was very well 
pleased with the results. He is going 
to follow that plan this year again, 
ind he is going to increase his space in 
the papers.” 

‘Did he add any papers that he did 
not use last year ?”’ 

‘* Added some that he has investi- 
gated to his own entire satisfaction, 
but he had to go to the trouble of get- 
ting at the facts and figures himself. 
He was tired of fooling with things he 
couldn’t find out all about.’’ 

‘* Was he an old advertiser ?” 

‘* Yes—twenty years.” 

‘Do you believe publishers’ sworn 
statements are usually correct ?” 

‘Yes, sir. It's beneath the dignity 
of any publisher to make a false affi- 


davit. Aman who will make a false 
affidavit will steal from his grand- 
mother.” 


‘*Are advertisers placing more re- 
liance on the Directory ? 

**Oh, yes. All the leading direct- 
ories are getting better.” 

‘**Do you believe all publishers will 
come eventually to give sworn state- 
ments of circulation ?’ 

‘*Not all, but the number will in- 
crease largely as the years glide by.” 

Reverting again to the subject of 
false affidavits Mr. Richardson said he 
would place as much reliance on a plain 
statement as on an affidavit and that he 
did not believe a publisher or newspa- 
per proprietor having a newspaper plant 
worth from $50,000 to half a million 
would put his name toa false statement. 

‘* But there are false statements, are 
there not, Mr. Richardson ?’ 

‘** Yes, but they are growing beauti- 
fully less,” 
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‘* From what cause ?” 

‘‘ Because the man who putsina de- 
tailed statement of five thousand circu- 
lation gets more business and better 
rates than the man who claims acircu- 
lation twice as large and does not 
prove it.”” 

‘*Do you think it is a good scheme 
for all publishers to give the figures of 
their circulation when they have com- 
paratively small but exceedingly valu- 
able circulations, like the New York 
Evening Post, for instance ?” 

**Certainly. The character-circula- 
tion of a paper determines its value to 
advertisers and the advertiser of 
perience can tell the value of a paper 
by its appearance and the patronage it 
has the moment he takes it up. No 
sane man would compare the New York 
Evening Post with a paper like the 
News, for instance." 

‘‘Then you believe in quality of 
circulation ?” 

** Of course.”’ 

**Do you believe there is any way 
to indicate the relative value of papers 
in the Directory except by giving the 
detailed statements of circulation ?” 

‘‘Certainly there is. Let the paper 
use the small advertising space the 
Directory allows each publisher who 
will pay for it directly under the state- 
ment of the paper itself. There the 
publisher can make his point. That 
is the best advertising there is in any 
directory.” 

‘** Is there any way the publishers of 
the directory could undertake to make 
a distinction between papers ?” 

**No, there is not. They go as far 
as they can. They give the figures 
and the statement whether a paper is 
Republican, Democratic, Independent 
and—well, I guess there are no Goo 
Goo papers.” 

‘* But dont you think advertisers of 
experience either have learned all about 
the relative quality of different papers 
or refer to their advertising agent for 
information ?” 

‘But there are some asses who 
wouldn't give any more per thousand 
for the New York /vening Post than 
they would for the New York /Vor/d. 
They would simply size up the Wor/d 
at five hundred thousand at fifty cents 
a line and would want to pay the Post 
a pro rata rate, circulation for circula- 
tion, or about a cent a line for the /’es/, 
and by the by there are some advertis- 
ing agents who are making contracts 
to place advertising for some insane 
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advertisers on the basis of claimed 
circulation, For instance, they pick 
out a hundred papers scattered through 
the country—take any one of the 
standard directories and pick out the 
claimed circulations, add the circula- 
tions all together and divide the result 
by the number of papers and make the 
advertiser a price per paper based on 
claimed circulation rather than on the 
papers themselves. This looks to the 
advertiser like very cheap advertising 
when he can buy it at the rate of six 
dollars per paper for a three-inch ad 
for a year.” 

We discussed what a fair rate per 
thousand of circulation is, and Mr. 
Richardson said: ‘‘ The Avening Post 
is worth a cent a line per thousand, if 
you can’t get it for less, and so is the 
Ladies’ Home Journal.” 

‘That would make the Pos/ 24 cents 
a line and the Ladies’ Home Journal 
$7.50 a line.”’ 

‘* And they are worth it for any one 
who wishes to reach the two constitu- 
encies.”” 

‘* By the way, Mr. Richardson, of 
the papers you represent, what percent- 
age give their figures or sworn state- 
ments in the Directory ?” 

**T don’t know ; I don’t keep track 
of that ; I have all the figures in my 
pocket or in my head.” 

‘** Do you think they all ought to give 
their sworn detail statements in the 
Directory ?” 

‘Certainly the Omaha See does, and 
that is the paper Rowell put up $100 
on. And the See paid Rowell $8.10 
for the little ad at the bottom of de- 
scriptions in Directory offering the 
$100 reward. They printed their 
circulation from day to day at the 
head of their editorial columns every 
day for twelve years. Last year, in- 
stead of sending in a detailed state- 
ment to the Directory, a clerk filled 
out a blank for the smallest number 
printed during the year, but instead 
of putting in the smallest circulation 
for the year, he put in the average 
of the detailed statement. The Ve- 
braska State Journal, a competitor, saw 
the discrepancy atonce. The /ourna/ 
simply referred to the editorial page of 
the Bee, clipped out the printed state- 
ment and sent for the $100, got it and 
made a hell of a howl. I have run 
across their circulars all over the coun- 
try. It’s about the smallest thing a 
publisher could do, and I find about 
everybody agrees with me, It was 





simply and only an oversight, not an 
intentional misstatement, as it showed 
on the face. I have since printed the 
Bee's average detailed statement for the 
year in PRINTERS’ INK, and show that 
clearly the Bee has a larger daily cir- 
culation than any daily or weekly 
in the State. We prove it by our state- 
ment from day to day at the head of 
our editorial page, something the /ow, - 
nai never did in its history.” 

We turned to the Directory and 
looked up the /ournal's circulation. 

F, with the two stars that mean the 
Directory'’s publishers do not know 
whether it is to be relied upon or not. 

‘*Rowell has overestimated it. It 
hasn’t got seven thousand,” said Mr. 
Richardson. 

‘*Are you a good friend of Mr. Van 
Doren's?”’ 

‘**Certainly,” replied Mr. Richard- 
son in his hearty, whole-souled way, 
and then he asked : ‘‘ What is it they 
give for the /Journa/’s weekly circula- 
tion?” 

‘*D, with two stars.” 

‘*The weekly hasn’t as much circu- 
lation as the daily.” 

‘‘How about the challenge the Jowr- 
na/ has standing offering to forfeit two 
hundred dollars if it cannot prove that 
it has more circulation than any other 
morning or evening paper in the 
State?” 

‘‘The paper is of too little impor- 
tance. There is no paper in the State 
of Nebraska that would take the trouble 
even to send a-postal card to any one 
in Lincoln asking for a verification of 
the Journal's statement. If the Jour- 
nail has the circulation it claims why 
don't it make a detailed statement of 
it? As its weeklies all go by mail it 
would be easy enough to show post- 
office receipts. As a matter of fact 
the paper hasn't half the circulation 
of the Bee.” 

“Do you mean hasn't half your 
morning and evening editions com- 
bined or half either one of them, an1 
if so which one?” 

** Either edition has nearly double. 
If any advertiser wants to test this 
statement let him put an ad in the Bee 
and in the Journal and see where he 
gets his money back. Why, the Bee 
has more circulation in Lincoln than 
the Lincoln Jowrna/ has, I guess.”’ 

** Well, after all, the Bee would have 
avoided all this trouble if it had been 
careful to send in the correct statement 
to the Directory ?” 
























“Yes, ninety per cent of the pub- 
lishers throughout the country don't 
give the attention they ought to mak- 
ing out a circulation statement for the 
directories. Alot of them get hot be- 
cause the advertising agents beat them 
down on rates, and say, ‘ We won't send 
them anything, or we will give them 
a bluff; send ten thousand where we 
haven’t got twothousand.’ Go through 
the directories and size up the claimed 
circulation of the co-operatives, and 
you will probably find it averages up 
about a thousand per paper. There 
isn’t a co-operative list in the country 
that averages over five hundred, 
or more likely four hundred—possibly 
one of the lists may average up a little 
better.’”’ 

‘*Have you any improvements to 
suggest in the make-up of the Direct- 
ory, Mr. Richardson ?” 

‘I think it’s a nuisance to have to 
refer back to the front of the book to 
find out what those ratings mean. In- 
stead of saying ‘L* exceeding 100’ 
I would say ‘ exceeding 100,’ and there 
is room enough under the names of the 
papers to do this. Each one has a 
paragraph, and there is a little space 
left over in the last line of each para- 
graph usually, I notice—room enough 
to put in the way I suggest instead of 
the other way. You could condense 
the word ‘circulation,’ that you now 
spell out, to ‘cir.” Everybody knows 
what that means. Then the ratings 
could be estimated closer.” 

‘* But isn't it close enough now?” 

‘* The closer the better for the ad- 
vertiser.”” 

We drifted on to a discussion of 
Denver papers. 

‘There are three papers in the ex- 
ceeding twenty thousand class in that 
city,” he said, ‘‘and they all have the 
circulation they claim. They penetrate 

all parts of the State. An advertiser 
doesn't need to use any papers there 
outside the Rocky Mountain News, the 
Republican and the 7imes. It's awful 
easy for an advertiser to buy space 
with them, they all make detailed 
statements.” 

‘You have said they all exceed 
twenty thousand. Do you mean that 
is your rating or the Directory’s ?”’ 

‘* Mine.” 

** Which one do you represent ?” 

“The Zimes.” 

I turned to the Directory and read 
under heading of Denver, the Zvening 
Post. 
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‘*That’s new. No excuse for it.” 

‘The Rocky Mountain News, actual 
average 23,073.” 

‘**That s all right.” 

“The Republican, actual average 
20, 496.” 

‘* That's all right.” 

‘““The Zimes, circulation D—that is, 
estimated circulation, exceeding 17,- 
500.” 

‘*Tt’s exceeding 25,000,” exclaimed 
Mr. Richardson. 

‘* Then why didn’t its publishers give 
a detailed statement ?” 

‘* They didn’t make out an actual 
average. They should have done it. 
They would have got exceeding 20,- 
ooo,’’ and here Mr. Richardson re- 
ferred me to the little advertisement 
under the statement of the 77mes in 
which it says: ‘‘ /ttisapaperof Known 
Circulation, exceeding 25,000 daily and 
30,000 weekly. No guess work there.” 

‘* Those statements at the bottom of 
each ad are a great thing for publish- 
ers,’’ said Mr. Richardson. ‘‘ There 
publishers can tell the truth and bring 
out the facts of circulation as well as 
the figures. I paid for that state- 
ment myself so that the paper could 
bring out its merits.” 

From Denver we went to Cincinnati. 
‘“*The Cincinnati Enquirer, the Com- 
mercial Gazette and the 7imes-Star are 
all dandies,” said Mr. Richardson ; 
‘*go into homes largely. I'd give more 
for the Cleveland /eader than for all the 
Cleveland papers combined for a gen- 
eral advertiser who wants to reach the 
best class of people.’ 

‘**Do you represent it?”’ 

ata 

He went from here to Buffalo, tell- 
ing how the Buffalo Vews is delivered 
to different parts of the city and rail- 
way stations by twenty to thirty teams. 
‘If I had an advertiser spending five 
hundred thousand a year, that money 
would go into the family. I am a 
great believer in the Sunday paper,”’ 
and he told of the success of a large 
advertiser who put his ads into Sun- 
day papers where there were Sunday 
papers and into Saturday papers where 
there were not, the plan working so 
successfully that this year he increased 
his appropriation $25,000, or a little 
more than two thousand dollars per 
month above what he had been spend- 

ing. His sales in October amounted 
to $8,000 more than they did in the 
corresponding month of last year. 
This was Humphreys of Homeo- 
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pathic Remedies fame. Mr. Richard- 
son believes Monday is a good day to 
advertise on because so many adver- 
tisers skip that day and because peo- 
ple who have been reading the Sunday 
ads, and haven't quite made up their 
minds to buy, will be reminded of the 
advertised article by seeing it again 
Monday, and be thus influenced to 
the final decision. 

We talked of one and two-cent pa- 
pers and he said both were good. I 
asked him what he thought of the 
New York Morning Journal under 
Mr. Hearst’s management. 

“He will yank it up,’’ Mr. Richard- 
son replied. ‘* Hearst isastayer. He 
has an ambition to be right up on top. 
He is on top in California, and he 
wants to get on topin New York. He 
is a young man, he has got the money, 
he has got the ability, and he will do 
it. He has a wonderful faculty of 
bringing about himself the best men in 
the country, both on the editorial and 
business staff.’’ 

During the interview I called Mr. 
Richardson's attention to the following 
editorial in PRINTERS’ INK: 

ABOUT SLANDERING A NEIGH- 
BOR. 





It is a point of law, and, far more, it is a 
point of honor, that a man shall not publicly 
and deliberately accuse another of crime 
unless he is prepared to make his accusation 
good; and that it is not a mitigation, but an 
aggravation, of his offense for him to admit 
that he has no proof, but to maintain that he 
was slandering his neighbor “in good faith.” 

The above extract from an editorial 
in the New York 7%mes for Nov. 22d 
has reference to the controversy about 
the America’s Cup Yacht Race. It is 
reproduced here because it is so ap- 
plicable to a practice indulged in by 
many newspaper men of accusing a 
neighbor of lying about his circulation 
when the accuser neither has, or pre- 
tends to have, any proof to sustain his 
often anonymous and generally clan- 
destine charge. —PRINTERS’ INK Dec. 
4, 1895. 

‘*Do you believe that is right ?” 

‘Certainly I do,”” he replied, em- 
phatically. ‘‘A man shouldn't make 
a statement if he is not prepared to 
back it.” 

The interview closed with an in- 
formal chat about the early vicissitudes 
of the Known Circulationist, and very 
interesting did I find Mr. Richardson's 
reminiscences of the times when he 
used to go about the country with a 





stated circulation and an _ inflexible 
price, and be turned down everywhere, 
while the fellows with the intangible 
circulations and the beat-downable 
rates would get orders wherever they 
went, till the time came when Mr. 
Richardson had educated people up to 
his ideas, when he found the orders so 
plenty that he became the prosperous 
and popular gentleman whom Park 
Row visitors have pointed out to them. 

‘* The first few years of the Known 
Circulation campaign I went around 
with fringe on the bottom of my trous- 
ers,” he said, ‘‘but that is all over 
now. I have convinced advertisers 
that I have something tangible to sell 
that is worth the price I charge for it 
and they are willing to pay that price 
when they know they are getting value 
received, That’s the only way to do 
business and I am glad it’s becoming 
the rule rather than the exception. 
The publishers who don’t give detailed 
statements are rapidly learning that 
they must change their ways or be left 
out of the appropriations.” 

Mr. Richardson named the newspa- 
per directories he considered the lead- 
ing ones in the order of their value or 
their importance : 

‘* Well, there’s Rowell’s and Ayer’s.’ 

Here Mr. Richardson paused and I 
waited for him to go on. 

Finally he said, ‘‘I am stopping.” 

‘*What for, don’t you think there 
are any other leading directories?” 

‘*No, these two aretop. There are 
other directories, but these are the lead- 
ing ones. I mean their publishers put 
big money into them—many thousands 
of dollars annually—maintain large de- 
partments, working the year round get- 
ting information and putting it into 
form, and when I say a department I 
mean there is nota small boy or girl in 
it at $7 a week, but men—all experts 
in this line—men who have been at it 
for years. 

“If all publishers would make a 
truthful, detailed statement of their cir- 
culation to directory publishers it would 
be the means of making hundreds of 
new advertisers, which would mean an 
increase of business to every publisher. 
Of course, it takes a little time—there 
is not a publisher in America but what 
could do it in a day or two.” 

ADDISON ARCHER. 
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Success depends on doing business on busi- 
ness principles. — American Dru gist and 
Pharmaceutical Record. 
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In the eighteenth week of the com- 
petition for the PRINTERS’ INK Vase, 
forty-two advertisements were received 
in time for consideration and report in 
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this issue of PRINTERS’ INK. Of all 
these the one here reproduced is thought 
to be the best. 

This advertisement was written by 
Mr. Bert M. Moses, of Brooklyn, 
Y., and appeared in the /ndependent, 
of Alvin, Ill., for Nov. 21, 1895. In 
the original it occupied 2x6 inches. In 
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advertisement about 
> die magazine called PRINTERS’ 
INK, issued from No. 10 Spruce 
Street, New York @ It is a magazine 
devoted altogether to the art of ad- 
vertising @ It has been published 
since 1888, and is considered the high- 
est authority on all subjects the : relate 
to advertising @ Its editor, Mr. George 
P. Rowell, is the best known adver- 
tiser in the United States & Every 
week this magazine prints articles, 
ideas and opinions from people who 
are interested in advertising & Some 
of the contributors are men ‘who have 
earned the right to be called specialists 
and experts; some are men who spend 
hundreds of thousands of dollars yearly 
in advertising; some are merchants in 
hamlets and villages, who tell how ad- 
vertising can be made to pay splendidly 
in smz ne places & Sample ads are also 
printed weekly that are of wonderful 
assistance in helping business men pre- 
pare copy for their own ads & Nothing 
relating to advertising is omitted from 
this interesting magazine, which con- 
sists of from 48 to 96 pages each week 
@ The purpose of this advertisement 
is to get you to subscribe for PRINTERS’ 
Ink @ If you would like to see a copy 
first, just write a letter to the editor 
now, and he will be glad to send a 
sample free @ One year’s subscription 
is $2, but PRINTERS’ INK is worth at 
least $5 a year, and after Jan. 1, 1896, 
the price is going to be raised to $5 @ 
Anybody, however, can subscribe for as 
many years as he pleases at the $2 rate 
i the money is sent in advance before 
Jan. 1, next & Knowing how to adver- 
tise right means the same thing as 
knowing how to get rich. If you read 
PRINTERS’ INK carefully every week, 


: you can learn how to do both “ee o 


This is an 


| 
| 


accordance with the origial of- 
fer, a coupon entitling the 
holder to a_paid-in-advance 
subscription to PRINTERS’ INK 
from date of presentation to 
Jan. 1, 1901, the beginning of 
the twentieth century, has been 
sent to Mr. Moses, and a second 
coupon of the same class was 
also sent to the advertising man- 
ager of the /defendent. 

Mr. Moses’ advertisement 
will be placed on file and have 
further consideration Decem- 
ber next, as promised in the 
terms of the competition set 
forth in the 76-page pamphlet 
prepared for the purpose of 
fully conveying the particulars 
and conditions of the competi- 
tion for the PRINTERS’ INK 
Vase. The pamphlet will be 
sent to any address on applica- 
tion. 

The forty-one unsuccessful 
competitors passed upon this 
week each received a coupon 
good for one year’s subscrip- 
tion to PRINTERS’ INK, and 
have to be content with this 
very moderate compensation for 
the effort put forth. 

. 
THE QUALITY OF INTEREST. 

A large advertiser who recently re+ 
fused to advertise in a journal claime 
ing to have a larger circulation than 
any other journa al devoted to the 
trade, explained his refusal by saying 
that no one connected with his plant 
ever looked at the journal claiming 
the largest circulation, although it 
had been received for a number of 
years, and he doubted that any one 
else looked at it, even if it did have 
the largest circul: ation. Of the other 
journals received at this office only 
two attracted any attention, and it 
was such a difficult matter to obtain 
possession of one of these that an 
extra copy was ordered, so that the 
traveling salesman and heads of de- 
partments could be better accommos 
dated. He judged the advertising 
value of the journals by their ability 
to interest, and he judged rightly, 
for without the quality of interest, a 
journal is of little, if any, value as an 
advertising medium.—Chas. S, 
Clark, American Miller. 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 





That’s our trade mark and that’s what wedo. Shall 
we Advertise Judiciously for you? You furnish a meri- 
torious article and we devote all our skill and ex- 


perience to creating a demand for it. Together we are 


sure to win, Write us. 
Our book, “America’s Magazines and Their Relation to the Ad- 
vertiser,”’ mailed free. 


@ 
¢ 
@ 
Sa 
® 
LORD & THOMAS,  @ 
pret and [lagazine * 
vertising, e 
Sa 

5 





45-49 Randolph Street, 
CHICAGO, 
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If you subscribe for PRINTERS’ 
INK at two dollars a year, your 
subscription will have to come in 


within twenty-seven days! 





After twenty-seven days the 
subscription price will be five dol- 


lars a year. 
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Ei a 2 pat on nad 


6 PRINTERS’ INK. 


$8.50 for $5.00, if You’re Quick. 


Every advertiser in America ought to have 


Three Things: 


My seven hundred page book, entitled— 
(1) **GOOD ADVERTISING.”’ 
(2) **BRAINS.”’ 
(3) ‘* PRINTERS’ INK.’’ 


I offer all three at the price of one. Any one who sends me five dollars for 
my book may have ‘“‘ Brains” for three months, and “* Printers’ Ink” for six 
months, free of charge. ‘‘ Printers’ Ink,” the oldest paper devoted to adver- 
tising, and nicknamed by its appreciative subscribers, ‘‘ The Little School- 
Master in the Art of Advertising.” Or a three months’ subscription to 
‘* Brains,” the only paper published that devotes itself exclusively to retail 
advertising—a paper absolutely unique in purpose and make-up—a paper as 
full of practical suggestions as an egg is full of meat. ‘Ihe book is now in the 
hands of the printer. It will be out on February Ist. If you send me your 
five dollars now, I will have ‘* Brains” sent to you for three months, and 
‘* Printers’ Ink” for six months, beginning any time you say. The price of 
** Brains ” is $4.00 a year, and the price of ‘‘ Printers’ Ink” will be advanced 
January Ist to $5.00 a year, so that what I am giving you for nothing is worth 
$3.50. If you do not want to send the cash so far in advance, send me an 
order to send you the book, c. o. d., on publication, and with it I will send 
you a coupon entitling you to ‘‘ Brains” for three months, or *‘ Printers’ Ink” 
for six months, Every advertiser ought to have both of these papers. Taking 
one of them is not enough. ‘To keep fully abreast of the times in advertising, 
you need both, 

My book covers the entire field of advertising. I don’t think there is any- 
thing that it doesn’t talk about. I have put into it the very best that is in 
me—the very best that I have been able to find out in an active experience of 
ten years in advertising. There is in it everything that I have been able to 
think of that would help a business man to do profitable advertising, In it I 
have answered the questions that have been asked of me by hundreds of busi- 
ness men. The book is substantially bound and is intended for permanent 
and constant usefulness. I honestly believe that it is the best and most prac- 
tical book that has ever been published on advertising. ! want to sell one 
thousand copies of this book before it is published. On the day I receive it 
from the printers, I want to express one thousand copies to one thousand 
bright business men. That is the reason I am making this unparalleled offer. 
When the book is out the printers will want their money. I want this five 
thousand dollars to help pay them. After the book is out, there will be no 
premiums. It will be a case of five dollars cash in advance every time. Any- 
body who pays five dollars for the book and finds within ten days that he 
would rather have his five dollars than the book may have his five dollars if 
he will send me the book. 


CHARLES AUSTIN BATES, 


Plans, Advice, Writing and Illustrating for Advertising, 
1411, 1412 and 1413 Vanderbilt Bidg., New York. 














PRINTERS’ INK. 


“YOUR MONEY BACK IF YOU WANT 
IT.” 


] Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

* Your money back if you want it,” by W. 
J Fy in November 6th issue of Print- 
exs’ INK, treats one side of the case. 

A ion or corporation may honestly adver- 
tise “*Your money back if you want it,” 

nd as honestly intend to do so, but since 

1ey are the sole losers they should be ac- 
rded the right to investigate each case, and 
1ard against, as much as possible, the de- 
inds of dishonest and unscrupulous people. 
For if a firm gets the reputation “ Your 
ney back if you want it,’’ and adds to it 
the information that in giving ** Your money 
ack ’’ there is little or no investigation, that 
firm will soon learn that there are many 
‘want it,’’ and dead beats and unscrupulous 
persons who are always on the lookout for 
such snaps will crowd to that store. 

Ihe lady who bought the silk dress from 
Daniels’ and made no complaint of it until 
six months after, certainly ought to under- 
stand that her case warranted a thorough in- 
vestigation, and, if there was an apparent 
doubt as to the entire justice of her claim, 
should have awaited the result of that inves- 
tigation, aiding it with all the facts in her 
possession. 

The writer has had some experience in 
“* Your money back if you want it,’’ and has 
found many who “ wanted it”’ but who had 
no right to it 

The concern of which I am manager manu- 
factures a preparation w hich they guarantee 
to cure certain maladies, when the directions 
bese been strictly fc llowed. 

Not long since a party in Alabama, whom 
we will call Skinner, wrote that his wife had 
taken twenty-seven bottles, that she had fol- 
owed the directions carefully but had re- 
benefit whatever. Mr. Skinner 
was asked the particulars surrounding the 
ase and from a ym he had purchased the 
remedy. In the investigation, it developed 
that the dealer had only bought, altogether, 
18 bottle s, and atthe time he answered our 
inquiry had five of them on hand. I would 


ceived no 


ike to ask Mr. Kinsley if, under these cir- 
cumstances, we should return to Mr. Skin- 
ner $27. 


Another case very similar occ urred in South 
Carolina. Upon investigation it developed 
that the woman must have taken the medi- 
cine in unusually large doses, in order to 
make her story good, for she claimed to have 
taken 30 bottles, while the dealer who, she 
stated, had sold her the remedy, wrote us 
that he had only bought rs bottles altogether. 

The most singular case comes from Texas. 
We are written to by a dealer that a Mr. 
Smart demands $5.00 for 6 bottles which his 
wife had taken, but which had positively 
failed. After some investigation, through 
the dealer in question, we decided the claim 
an honest one and remitted the $5.00. About 
three or four months after we had sent the 
money our salesman was in the town in 
which the above case occurred, when the 
dealer, through whom we had returned the 

s.oo, handed our salesman $5.00 and told 
him the following: 

** Soon after the $5.00 had been paid over 
to Mr. Smart, Mrs. S. came to my store and 
bought a bottle. When I asked her if she 
were going to try it again and told her the 
claim that her husband had made, and that 
the $5.00 had been refunded, it proved news 
to her, for she stated that quite the contrary 
was the fact. Not long after this the $5.00 
was returned to me,” 
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Now I do not for a moment doubt that all 
firms who advertise *“‘ Your money back if 
you want it”’ are, like ourselves, making this 
offer to Aonest people, and gladly and will- 
ingly comply with their advertisement, when 
demanded of them by such people. But they 
also fully understand that they are bound to 
come in contact with some people, through 
this mode of advertising, that will make an 
unjust claim and tell that which is not true 
in order to secure the paltry sum paid for the 
article. And, in the investigation. of all 
claims that come up, it is not done with the 
intention of proving honest people dishonest, 
but to prevent the advertiser from being im- 
posed upon by the dishonest ones who are 
bound to make an effort to secure something 
to which they have no right. 

. W. Dracketr. 
ne ane 
Tue ad that feels the public pulse 
Is the ad that brings results. 
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Classified Advertisements. 


Advertisements under this head, twolines or more 
without display, 25 centsa line Must be 
handed in one week in advance 
WANTS. 

T= Y ANE. Boston, 
wants ac 


Mass., 100,000 monthly 


W ANTED—To purchase country newspaper 
plant. “ JAMES,” care Printers’ Ink. 
DVERTISING agents to send adv ng nte 
é to the EVENING JOURNAL, Flushing, N. Y. 
\ ’ ANTED—Mail order novelties. Send best 
cash price : “So E. L. APPLEBY, Brad- 


ford, McKean Co., 


\ TISCONSIN AGRIC CULTURIST, Racine, Wis. 
Advertisements at 20 cents a line for 25,000 
circulation, guaranteed. 


WANT to know of a good newspaper for sale 
within 100 miles of P —— p ASCHALL, 
1101 Betz Building, P hiladel phia. 


As advertising manager position with trade 
4% journal or house--desires change ist Jan 
Now on high-c gq—_y— weekly. “MATURE 
EXPERIENCE, Printers’ Ink. 


Ww ANTED—By man of all-round experience in 

newspaper work, position on daily or week 

y as eget, busine 88 manager or foreman, Ad- 
ress * care Printers’ Ink. 


APL E and emunad aan young newspaper man 

at liberty and desires a situation. Good 
writer and printer. ae references Hust 
ler. Moderate salary. E. R. L.,”” Box 714, Lake 
City, Minn. 


I OLIDAY illustrations for newspapers and ad- 

vertisers. Pages, borders, friezes, headings, 
ee ay — advertising cuts. La t lineever 
issue nd _ for proofs. HARPER ILLUS 
TR ATING § SY NDICATE, Columbus, Ohio. 


) RIGHT newspaper expert, familiar with re 
portorial and all desk work, wishes engage 





ment, Southern city properred, where modern 
methods would be helpful. Salary no object ; 
“UP-TO-DATE,” care Print- 


would take stock. 
ers’ Ink. 


] USINESS manager er of dail daily oe in large N 
E. city wants position. oung man with 
Am not an editor but 
Good reference. 
Ad 


ten years’ experience 
ean handle the business end. 
Would buy interest in live, pasting paper. 
dress “ R. 5.,’ care Printers’ Ink 


SUBSCRIPTION puller that ) aie scheme any 
‘ publisher -—- were 5 no nse ; adds many 
ith me, wil with you. Send 
WEEKLY, Fergus 


subscribe: =) Gos 
FLA 
(2) my special 


te. WHE 1CK'S 
Minn., and get (1) sample copy, 
receipt, (3) book explaining plan. 
Vy 7 ANTED—An artist, fertile in ideas, able to 
do good outline work and lettering, and 
who has had experience in | mergaaenar pores se- 
ments. Address, stating er PaRtuen 
with samples of work T De: ‘PAR MENT 


PRINTERS’ INK, 10 Spruce St., New Y 
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A oe om nt half-tone and line 
if ye ened ng department, ph me 
a new 
to change situation. Herel is the right man for a 
newspaper which {atone to put in an engraving 
plant. Address“ care Printers’ Ink. 


N NOTICE 0 > aostimes MEN. 
All ressive business men should use 
letter heads 5S that will give pele a favorable im- 
preapon, of themselves an business. Ele- 
tl v6 Senewee oi and engraved plate for letter 
fead os ——, on approval—no 
charge irae not a exact ag and 
wording. W. MOSE EY, 37 Hil St., Elgin, Dll. 


wy HATa special New York representative can 
: Acertain New York representative sent 
to the y ES office of the PT yt he represented 
12,000 lines of sng gh within six weeks. Don’t 
you want to ean arrangement with me to 
represent you in New York, and thereby increase 
the patronage of your advertising columns! | 
have had six years of experience in the adver- 
tising business with the publishers of PRINTERS’ 
bee oe to ) I am permitted to refer x wie 
my, * rvices, address H. FRANK IN- 
CHEST R, 10 Spruce St., New York. 
Te owner of the controlling interest in 
valuable Democratic daily and weekly #4 
editor with fine executive ability. — 
oa tor will be in control and vote the majorit, 
— nad 000 total stock and receive a gc 
e is to put in $3,000 a year for two 
ras “after that buy the control if he wants 
owner wants to be relieved of work, and 
ng to practically furnish the capital for 
the’ ight, man to do business on. An exceptional 
bes unity for an able, ambitious and enter- 
ees man who knows an orporsay, 
Address, with details, “A.B. C., 





beet 
Printers’ 


——__+o+ 
ELECTROTYPES. 


\ 7E make the best interchangeable plate ond 

base on the market. Also the lightest 
metal back electro. THE E. B. SHELDON Oo, 
New Haven, Conn, 


—_—or—__——_- 
PRINTED ENVELOPES. 
p®ar= 3 ENVELOPES 75c. ng M. Good qual- 
ity, ine ca cone case lots per 1,000. Get 
samples. RUB: BROS., $46 Wabash Ave., Chi- 
cago ; telephone B 146. 


te > O ee 





PAPER. 
M. r.cuuEe & CO. furnish the paper for 
4 azine. We invite correspond- 


ence with ‘Teliab) ie bouses mares paper of all 
kinds, 45 Beekman St., New York 
_—+r— 
BOOKS, 
LD books bought and sold. Send stamp for 
list. pecsee A. J. CRAWFORD, 312 North 
7th St., St. Louis, M 
YS SIGNALS, a manual at practical] hints 
ral advertisers. Price, by mail, 0 
cents. ‘ESdress PRINTERS? INK. 10 Spruce St. op 
New Yor! 








MERCANTILE LAW. 


NAVANAGH & THOMAS, Omaha, Nebraska, 
/ lawyers and adjusters. Collections of job- 
bers handied anywhere in lowa or Nebraska 
with success; 2,000 of the leading Eastern job- 
bers examine our reports every week. Are rec 
ommended by all c it men as the best system 
¢ watching their trade. Write us. Reference, 
W. & J. Sloane, New York City. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


66 [her Post-Inretticencen Seattle has one 
of the — oe papers of the Pacific 

Coast.” Harper’s Weekly. 

V 7 SQONSIN SGRIOULSY RISE. Racine, Wie, 
Only English agricultu paper prin 

in Wisconsin, Established 1877. 

Pz do, or ever intend to use cuts, you should 

now of our work and our prices. Write for 
samples. CHICAGO PHOTO ENG. CO., 79 5th 
Ave , Chicago. 








PRINTERS’ INK. 


SPECIAL WRI ges 





66 IZ D. COPY ” makes mone t pleases read- 

ers that have ideas. {t hel cire’n and 
ads. Politics to suit. Terms way down. Write 
for booklet, etc. G.T. HAMMOND Newport, R. |. 


= 





BILLPOSTING AND DISTRIBUTING. 


PRINTZ, distributor of advertising matter, 
© 730 9th St., N. E., Washington, D.C 


W E want to talk to you. No trouble to answer 
eshitgton, De m, BUS. AD. CO., 418 5th St.. N. E., 
ashington, D 


Se ae 
ADDRESSES AND ADDRESSING. 


ETTERS for sale or rent. Cash paid for all 
4 lines of fresh letters. Write for lists and 
prices. H.C. RUPE, South Bend, Ind. 


Canes, wrappers and envélopes addressed to 
leadin, vertisers, $3 per 1,000. Will X for 
space. TOWNSEND, 408 E. 22d, Minneapolis, Minn. 


YIME-SAVING mail t. ty po 1 

‘I typewriter face, lean, ed —. oar 
yey Any branc h Am. Type so gud Co. 
Acme iler, $15 net, equal to $35 mailer. 


8, 000 ADDRESSES, all voters in Hardin 

County, one ‘of the be: od ozanties in 
Ohio, for $10. Just compiled. Cash with order, 
or will send ¢. 0. d. KENTON ADVERTISING 
AGENCY, Kenton, O. 


TBaee THOUSAND and one hundred bona 
fide male agents’ and canvaagsers’ addresses, 
classified by States throughout the U.8., for $3. 
These are men, and especially ood workers. 
Address 8. M. BOWLES, Woodford City, Vt. 
anal —— 


ADVERTISING MEDIA, 
4 Nas YANK, Boston, Mass., 100,000 monthly. 


ARGEST lime industries in the world. In 
4 Rockland, Maine—DaILy STAR. 


GPos TRADE JOURNAL, Chicazo > seo 
cures business for advertisers. 


ia-~y cou ge oom por vine 
home paper in Michigan. irty years ol 
Ad rate 4c. fins. _ ” 


I- you advertise in Ohio y --¥-g will get results. 
For particulars add D. LA COSTE, 38 
siegpes Row, New York. 


A™* prson advertising in PRINTERS’ INK 
to the amount of $10 is entitled to receive 
tbe paper for one year 


66 | N her Post INTELLIGENCER Seattle has one 
of the four press papers of the Pacific 
Coast.”--Harper’s Weekly. 


I § D. LA COSTE, 38 Park Row, New York. Spe- 
cial newspaper representative. I offer ad- 
vertisers papers that bring results. 


N all America there are only eight semi-month- 
lies which have s« circulation as the 
WISCONSIN AGRICULTURIST, Racine, Wis. 


AF, RE you advertising in Ohio! We invite your 
tention to the Da yayton MORNING TIMES, 

e a. —., 500 copies daily ; the EVENING NEws, 
9,500 copies each issue, — ‘the WEEKLY Times- 
=~ 500 a ge a representative fam- 
oy me wapeesee ton, and with their com- 
bined circ ietaca or 14,000 copies daily thor- 
oughly reach the homes of that section. Dayton 
isa prosperous cit (os S880, and the News and 
sume ore long epee tenenale and have al- 
and enjoyed toa — =)" the confidence 
oe gy of the best ple in Dayton. Ad- 

D. LA COSTE, Park Row, New po 


B AINS, a weekly “journal for advertisers. 
contains photographic reproductions of tne 
best retail advertisements to be found in the va- 
rious publications of the English-speaking world, 
together with nef hundred excellent sugges- 
tions for catch-lines, reading matter and best t 

»eraphical display of advertisements. The caly 
journal in the world devoted exclusively to re- 
tail advertisers and to the men who write and 
set their ads. Printers get many good sugges- 
tions for display from it. pon agg — 34 
ayear. Sample copy of BR. Advertis 
ing rates on application. BRAINS | PU BL ISHING 
CO., Box 572, New York. 
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NEWSPAPER INSURANCE. 


HE YANK, Boston, Mass., wards off business 
death. 100,000 monthly. 
mequenenenmmeniiG jeanne 
TO LET. 
\ 7E have for rent, at 10 Spruce St., two con- 
necting offices, one large and ~ small, 
They are up only one flight of stairs and are well- 
lighted and the pleasantest offices in the build- 
ing. Size of large room about 20x24; smaller. 
10x15. If wanting such offices, please call and 
talk about price, ete. Will be fitted up to suit. 
Address GEO. P. ROWELL & CO. 
—_ +> ——_—_ 
ADVERTISING AGENCIES. 


GTANLEY DAY, New Market. N. J. ADVERTIS- 
ER’sS GUIDE, Be, a year. Sample mailed free. 
\ NY responsible advertising agency will guar- 
d antee the circulation of the WISCONSIN 

AGRICULTURIST, Racine Wis., to be 25,000, 
¥ 7 wish to advertise —_— on—vaeere 

any time, write to the GEO. P. WELL 

ADV VERTISING CO., 10 Spruce St., New Vork. 

_ —_ 
SUPPLIES. 
yan BIBBER’S 
Printers’ Rollers. 


A. T. F. CO.—See 125,000 ad below. 





p INC for etehin BRUCE & COOK, 19 Water 


, New 
10, 000 STATEMENTS, 414x7!4, for $7 check. 
WILCOX the Printer, Milford, N. 
mt 6: .66 BUYS 10,000 noteheads ; $10 10,000 fine en- 
$0 velopes. ELECTRIC PRESS, Madison, Wis. 


’ EWSPAPER—Rolls or sheets. First quality. 
4N Write A. G. ELLIOT &CO, , Philadelp! Pa. 


TANDARD Found Etties outfits, 
Ss type, original borde rs. 200 k St., Chicago. 


pr pte notype an and electrotype met. 
nodes ; zinc plates for etchi 
MERCHANT © GO., Inc., 517 Arch St.. Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


ter PAPER is Printed with ink manufact- 
red by the W. D. by "sd PRINTING INK 

Co., L’t’d, rf Spruce St., New York. Special prices 

to cash buyers. 

HE mn od in the world. That is the kind of type 

I and I can t them all on prices. 
P. H. BRE ESNAN, Successor to Walker & Bresnan, 
201 to 206 William St., New York. 


A GOOD cut helps ony § ad. a are makers of 


the very best yo} processes—and 
Yo ao oe CHICAGO 
PHOTO E) ENG. ( Co., 79 rit Ave., Chicago. 


RTISTS’ chalk plates. We make new and re- 
coat old . Low prices. Satisfaction 
ranteed. nd for price circular. BYRON, 

BOPE 4 & CO., World Bui ilding, Cleveland, O. 


‘HALE engraving pl Do +o use them? 
Ct it ye Leng A. the ik MFG. (success- 
ors to ckeye k Plate Co.), ores 0., 
for Sea oe which will save you money. 


25, 000 —" - job and rm, ae barge English 


129, To sell, C | pesoes . 
for §. Y., Balto., Buffalo, — jee Cin 
cinnati lists (six) to branc ican Type 
Founders’ Co. As each lot is Ty it cae e 
u at the —_ on ym never can n 
overstock of as two stocks 
cannot be say! any er. Complete assort- 
ments may be -body type is as good 
for many daly an <p B-  ~ type. 
wise from new eatertel, and by a 
new and roved process. superior 
we sell at the’ universal] 





° at 
s returnable if ae found suita- 
eck with or- 
mT American 
E PRINTING 
INK ( Pa . lin, » or 
Times Building, New York Ci 


INK. 
PRESS CLIPPINGS. 


GOUTHERN © ‘LIPPING BUREAU, Atlanta, Ga. 
Press clippings for trade journals and adv’ 
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oe — 
PRINTERS. 
7 AN BIBBER’S 

Printers’ Rollers, 


T= LOTUS_PRESS, . Artistic Printers, 140 W. 
23d St., New York. 


INEN letter he “ads, 1,000, $2 000, $2.50 1.50. Sam- 
4 ples free. VIDETTE’ PRESS, .ooo Mich. 
, Jenson O. Livermore, 


N EW styles—Bradle; 

uentell—all or ginal and alae AM 
TYPE FOUNDERS’ CO., eighteen branches. Send 
for specimens. 


1 OOK BILL-HEADS for #145. We have in 
’ stock a large quantity of first-class 
No. 6 bill-heads. Price to close only $1.45 per 
1,000, big 4 o last. 5,000 lots 15 cents . 1,000 
less. G. W. DMANSEE, Rockville, 





ILLUSTRATORS AND ILLUSTRATIONS, 


I ANDSOME illustrations and initials for meas 
Ro ae weeklies a general stamp. AMIR 
neh. Sam ives powee © ‘or 2c 

aN ILLUSTR G CO., Newark, N. 


CHRISTMAS number of any reer edition 
calls for cuts. We can save you money, Mr. 
Publisher, and there is no better work than ours. 
CHICAGO P HOTO ENG. CO., 795th Ave., Chicago. 


B° SINESS will pick up if you push it alon 
Put more life in your ads. A little sketeh 
will help ; 0 cents for a good one. Write about 
it. R. L. WILLIAMS, 83 L. & T. Bldg., Wash., D.C. 


\ AKE your own cuts. We have a process by 
which you can make your own cuts in a few 

minutes time at less than 5c. per cut, You can 

make any kind of a zine cut, whether an artist or 

not. Hundreds of publishers, pespeere and A 

vertisers now usin, w great success. 

have permission to refer to the editor of P a 





ERS’ INK. Send stamp for ee and particu- 
lars. ZINC PROCESS CO., Goshen, Ind. 
~~ 
FOR 8: ALE. 


NE advertisement, #1 %. WISCONSIN AGRI- 
Seria aut UIST, Racine, Wis. 

3.5 - ( BUYS 1 INC H 50,000 copies Proven. 
$3.50 “Womans WORK, Athens, Ga. 
rT; 


N her Post-INTELLIGENCER Seattle has one 
of the font ais. papers of the Pacific 

Coast.” —Harper’s 
I ALF interest in old-established trade paper, 
New York _ To right party $2 ve aans 
balance CS ae plendid opening. “ A.,” care 
ters’ 


Printei 
LBS. bargain type. For partic- 
125,000 ulars, see ad under Supplies 
eading. The opportunity is offered now; it 
= *t come again. 
for best single column half-tone por- 
S1 200 trait. jother work as cheap in pro- 





portio Destge shed for advertisement 
iustration. HIC. rns PHOTO ENG. CO., 79 5th 
Ave., Chicago. 


81,500 CaParah ans imesh et 
oO 


weekly news} r "in & a growi Ohio city 
mapas i 8 N25 Meade St., 


30,000 people. 
Zanesville, O., care A. W 


WENTY thousand dollars will buy the only 

evenin; ng a well as only Democratic paper in 

city of %. Earning from -d to $1; 000, net, 

r month. Purchaser must @ $10,000 cash! 

ce can be paid in installment its of $2,000 a 

for 5 years. Address for particulars 
W.,” care Printers’ Ink. 


FoR SALE —A medium-sized, modern equipped 
job office in alive manufacturing town. 

Gem paper knife, two ae ee Little Git 
ant water motor, all point + ype. 

es y for poster, law, book and job 
work ; inventories $1 Must be sold, as owner 
is engaged in other business, Chea; for. cash. 
Has good business. Address “ PRINTER,” Lock 
Box 131, Sandy Hill, Wash. County, New York, 
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ADVERTISING NOVELTIES. 
)USH Tom Reed! Enamel Lapel Buttons of 
the coming President. Write for prices. 
Special designs made up. E. L. SMITH, Codman 
Building, Boston, Mass 


] pape il pads for memorandums — any 

ze to order—7c. lb. Embossed catalogues 
as x4 Send for one, By ‘oni AXTELL 
& CADY CO., Holyoke, 


pee the purpose ‘ot inviting announcements 

of Advertising Novelties, likely to benefit 
reader as well as advertiser, 4 lines will be in- 
serted under this head once for one dollar. 


W E’VE gee novelty which is a whale as a 
trade winner. Most useful and salable 
(patented). Cost two cents, sells Sueen. 


( om 
paper or one firm t »control each State. “Wri 


7. AMERICAN PATENT «& INVESTMENT 
., Detroit, Mich. 
—_+— 


ADVERTISEMENT CONSTRUCTORS, 
A T. F. CO. See type-style ad below. 
. 


(HARLES AUSTIN BATES, New York. 


MX Y ve ay is pega advertising; ~~ road 
il you ride with met CLIFTON 
WADY. ‘Niles Building, n. 


Y¥ ads on food and “beverage 
backed by practical — 
NE UMANN, San Bernardino, ¢ 


Sx for #6—13 for $10. ‘Twill el ve for any 
retail business at these prices. LUKE LUCAS, 
423 Cherokee St., Leavenworth, Kansas. 


r — only writer of exc lusively medical and 
| advertising. Advice or samples free 
ULYSSE G. 


MANNING South Bend, Ind. 

ADVERTISEMENTS att aeipas sty - diplored 
gg ay 

Printers’ Ink Press, 10 en ae. New York 


DVERTISERS who make money aaa my 
jokes and stories never fail to see the point. 
MInsiE WOODLE, 9% 5th Ave., New York City, 


€ Sg ple. 8 illustrated retail ads, $20. 
e best service of the kind ever offered. 
CHARLES AUSTIN BATES, Vanderbilt Bldg,N.Y. 


ED SCARBORO, 48 Arbuckle Bldg., Brooklyn, 
°) N. Y., proposes original and effective adver- 
tising matter for every branch of business. 
Office hours, 9 to 4. Call or write. 


I KNOW of one case where my ads were instru- 
mental in increasing a manufacturer’s busi- 
ness five-fold in two years. ie SCARBORO, 48 
Arbuckle Building, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Ww mare — business ! Send me 25c. for one 
adv. one 1 oye oy will be mutu- 
ally ad ot tls ten u prefer profitable ad- 
vertising. C.D. STON Danielson, Conn. 
ins but 


1 () ADS, terse and ee 10. _ 
guaranteed to —— if oth- 
- mecha vacant life 
ranc WESTON, 910 G St., N. W., 
Washington, D. &: 


T YPE-STYLE study ly aided by getting our speci- 
a of new A. a esigns. Get your name 
list of nearest branch. AME RICAN 
TYP te FOUNDE RS” co., Boston, N. Fail... 
Balto., Buffalo, Pittsburg, Cleve., Chi- 
cago, Bt. Louis, Mil., Minn., Saenn O ity, Omaha, 
Frisco, Portland, Ore., Atlanta, Dallas. Leaders 
of type fashions. 


I ’NTIL December Ist I will write 8-; » book- 

lets for patent medicines at $6 eac Cash 
with order. Ido this simply to chow ¢ strangers 
what sort of selling points I can weave into a 
short story. I know I'll get — orde " from 
those ten oarog this offer. lar fee for 

such booklets is $2 a abs SCARBORO, 48 
arbwckie Bldg, Brook oklyn, N. 


HE advertisements that that co it in type will 
— out over the heads 7 others in any 
company. I know just enough more about the 
printing | business n the other fellow does to 
make it to your advan’ to come to me. No 
matter who writes your advertisements, booklets 
or circulars, it will Rx | © have me do the 
ites. WM. JO N, Manager Printers’ 
nk Press, 10 Spruce St., New York. 


pogo pes ducts are 
edge. SOL, 


ed and 
TON, 


PRINTERS’ INK. 


ADS, 10 cw One ad, 1 cut, 
10 OCEAVES COMEN, 295 F rest Ave 


QEND data and $2 money order for ons taking 
ads; ee a GEO.W.M ARSTON, 
Portsmouth, 

WRITE wena brief, explicit ads on any 

subject. Medi cal ads, circulars, booklets, 

criticism on books and lite rature. I write the 
kind that sells goods. I write English, plain, 
every-day, simon pure Anglo Saxon. I live away 
from the metropolis, but | have my brains here 
you get the advantage of that in the form of ve ry 
reasonable prices. Uncle Sam attends to our cor- 
respondence safely. Send plenty of data. Ad 
dress CHARLES J. ZINGG, Farmington, Me. 


WANT yearl 
vertisers. 


$1.50. 
ey Y. 


contracts with bright, retail ad- 
will work for only one man in 
each line in each town. First order gets the 
clusive service. 52 illustrated ads a year, $72 
amopth. 52 ads a year, no illustrations, 
$4.25a month. Special offer to let you see exactly 
what you will get if you give a yearly order—4 
ads and 4 illustrations for = This offer is to 
only those who have never ny of my work. 
CHARLES AUSTIN BATES, Vanden ilt Bldg, N.Y. 


T= years of actual experience in advertising 
is the basis on which | soticit your particu- 
lar work. 1 have had experience in nearly ever 
branch of the work and know what is good ac 
vertising and what is not. It is my exc lusive 
business; I do not depend upon it merely for a 
few extra dollars. I want the work of the best 
advertisers in the country. I guarantee satisfac 
tion. For $6 I will write 6 ads for any retail 
business; for $10 I will write 13 ads. Your 
money back instantly if not as I guarantee. 
LUKE LUCAS, 423 Cherokee St., Leavenworth, 
LSA. 


( yur knowledge of artistic printing is five years 

more advanced than other printers’. This 
is because we were the first to find the right road, 
and we have walked on it for five years walking 
fast. Any printer can try to be artistic, but how 
many are! We do bettér than try, we accom 
| . Our work in catalogues, boo: le ts, folders, 
s almost perfection. Our prices are a little 
higher—-why not! The difference in cost gives 
you a booklet that people read and keep. Is that 
worth the extra dollars! Think it over. Then 
write us. THE LOTUS PRESS, 140 W. 23d S8t., 
New York City. 


WRITE me plainly, telling me how much you 
can afford to spend for ad writing and il 
lustrating during the year, and I will tell you 
exactly what I can afford to give you for that 
much money. [ama reasonable business man 
know about what service would be best for 
each man who writes to me. I don’t want him to 
pay me a cent more than be ought I try togive 
im what fits him. I don’t try to sell him a seal 
<> overcoat when a linen duster is what he 
ally needs. 4 sample retail ads and 4 attractive 
Stestentions, = ust to introduce you to my 
early service at $6a month. CHARLES AUSTIN 
ATES, Vanderbilt Building, New Yor’ 


( r= OR 8, 1895, iL on nt to Johnson, Dulcher & 
at Platte City, Mo., 6 ads which | or 
written for their re tail business. On October 2 
they wrote me as follows : “One of the ads you 
sent us was published in the Argus of this city, 
October 22, and by actual count was mentioned 
by twenty seven people. We are well satisfied 
with your work. We inclose data, from which 
write us a series of holiday ads. if they are as 
‘ood as the others we shall not object to a large 
mill, ” I will write 6 ads for any retail business 
for $6—13 for $10. I will guarantee them to be 
satisfactory, or will return the money. LUKE 
LUCAS, 423 Cherokee St., Leavenworth, Kansas. 


‘ 6 ARTIST printers” who do botch work are at 
every cross-roads. You have had experi 
ence with that kind, likely ; and the booklet they 
got up for you lost you trade because people got 
a bad impression from it. Ye are real artistic 
printers ; both of us(the firm) studied art, studied 
color, design, harmony, symmetry of type faces ; 
studied these 7 for many years in the best 
art school in Ne ork. We are the artists, not 
the help we hire. Our com pairs “ae ” 
jobs and we are trained tec artis No 
“ take chances,” no “ good enough, ” no “* jet. it go 
at that ’—it must seem right toa trained eye—the 
bosses’ e : bo is much in that. How much, 
‘ou wil when we — your catalogue, 
~oklet or yk a TUS PRESS, 140 W. 
23d St., New York Cit, 


wd up 

















PRESSWORK, 


you have a Jong run of presswork it will 
ay you to consult us. Largest press-room 
work. Most reasonable 

324-330 Pearl St., N. Y. 


[* 
in t 
prices 


ARRAN GED ) BY STATES. 


idvertisements under this head, two lines or more 
without Saran, 5 25 cents a line. With display or 
black-faced type the price is 50 centsaline. Must 
be handed in one week in advance. 


ARKANSAS. 


pue ARKANSAS METHODIST has larger cir- 
culation in Arkansas than any other paper 


THE ARKANSAS 
DAILY GAZETTE 


Published at Little Rock, to keep up with the 
yrocession of & nterprising newspapers and sus- 
ain its reputation as the ety journal in its 
territory, has recently placed a battery of Mer- 
genthaler ypesetting machines in its Office and 
added other modern improvements to enable it 
to produce a better paper and thus enhance its 
value to adve ortisers. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Sov THERN CALIFORNIA'S matchless paper, 
‘ Los Angeles Tim! les Times. _ Cire’n over 16,000 daily. 
San Franc “isco, 


THE WAVE, * VE, leading Pacific 


ciety, literary and political weekly. 


186-187 World Bldg, New ly 
York, N. Y., sole agent 13, 000 * gui aranteed 
‘[s great California fruit-growing district of 
which San Jose is the center is thoroughly 
covered by the Daily San Jose MERCURY. Sample 
copies free. For ‘advertising rates in daily or 
weekly address MERCURY, San Jose, Cal. 
*‘HE EXAMINER has a larger daily circulation 
than all the other morning papers in San 
Francisco combined, and the largest circulation 
of any daily west of Chicago, while the weekly 
EXAMINER has the highest circulation yet ac 
corded to any paper west of the Missouri.— From 
Printers’ Ink, issue of July 3, 1895 


ILLINOIS. 


~) OF TET, popu ulation ove 7 25,000 in township, 6,000 
homes. DarmLy News sworn circulation to 
subscribers 5,148. © ‘an any paperin America beat 
this honestly! Map and sample copy sent on ap- 
plication, 


city. Best of 
F Fs RRIS BR s., 














Cal 
en, RO- 


KATZ, 








INDIANA. | 


HE Sa RIER, 
inter-State 
Cc HAS. H. STEWAR 


~ The leading 
Circulation, 
rite for rates. 


Indianapolis. 
negro journal. 


3,500. , pub. W 


"HE DAILY_TELEGR ;RAPH is credited in the 

American Newspaper Directory for 1895 with 
a highcr circulation rating than any other daily 
issued in Dubuque County 


( NE county and one town fully “covered by 

one paper. The WEEKLY SENTINEL covers 
arroll County better than any other paper. Cir 
enlation guaranteed by Rowell to be larger than 
any other weekly in the county. The DAILY SEN- 
TINEL is the only daily in city or county. Fills 
the field. Advertising rates based on circula- 
tion. Carroll, low 


KENTUCKY. 


OUISVILL E SUNDAY “TRU TH, 12.000 copies 
4 each issue. Thoroughly covers the homes 
of the city and er el ey’ in its twelfth year. 
Send for copy 0 TroTH to H. D. LA 
COSTE, 38 Park Row, New York, Special News- 


paper Representative. 





PRINTERS’ 
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K®= ENTUCKY and Tennessee farmers are har 
vesting the biggest and finest crops known 

in this territory for years. They will have more 
surplus money this fall and winter than they have 
mad for years. Advertisers can reach these peo- 

oy more effectively through the columms of the 
"ARMERS’ HOME JOURNAL than any other way. 

It is read and trusted by them as their business 


paper. Let us help you do business with these 
i le. Adk tres FARMEKS’ HOME JOURNAL, 
auisville 





LOUISIANA. 











\ Ww wy oy ¥ New Orleans, weekly 
We , Fla . La., , Miss., T renn., Tex 
MAINE. 

HOME TREASURY, Augusta, Maine, 


T= 
proves 50,000 copies per month. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


XENTS for 40 words, 
PRISE, Brockton, 








5 days. Daily ENTER- 
Mass. No snide ads. 


MICHIGAN, 


25 





citi 


7) UCHAN AN, Mich.. is booming Every” 
» zen reads the RECORD 
800 DEMOCRA’ T, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 


per 
It should be on your list. 
QAGINAW COURLER-HERALD. 
‘ Sunday, 7,000; weekly, 14,000 
!AGINAW COURIER HERALD is delivered di 
‘ rectly into the homes by its own carriers 
SAGINAW COURIER HERALD, largest cire’n 
‘ in No. Mich. Full Assoec’d Press dispatches 





“Daily, 











SAGINAW Evening and Weekly NEWS. Larg 
est circulations in the Saginaw Valley, Mic bh 
3% years old ; the House- 


D' ETROIT COURIER, 
hold paper for village and farm homes in 
Mic’ higan. Ad rate 4c. line. 
~ AGINAW COURIER-HERALD is the leading 
‘ newspaper in Northern Michigan Issuec 
mornings except Mondays, Sunday and Weekly. 
Daily, 6,000, est. 1870; Sunday, 7,000; Weekly 
14,000, est. 1857. Saginaw (pop. 60,000) is the third 
city in Michigan. For further information ad- 
dress H. D. LACOSTE, 38 Park Row New Yor 


ACKSON (Mich.) PATRIOT, morning, Sunday 
° and twice a week; also EVENING PRESS. The 
leaders in their respective fields. Exclusive 
Associated Press franchise. Only morning news 
paper in this section. All modern improve- 
ments. The leading advertisers in the country 
are represented in their columns Informa- 
tion of H. D. LA COSTE, 38 Park Row, N. Y 


MISSISSIPPI. 


HE WATCHMAN has a large circulation 

throughout the Southern States, and is a 
splendid advertising medium. Send for sample 
copy and advertising rates. JAS. M. WALKER 

Publisher, Williamsburg, Miss 


MISSOURI. 


I 7 ANSAS CITY WORLD, daily exceeding 25,000, 


Sunday 30,000. Ws 
sé Ww E have to make ft good because so many 
read it.” MED. FORTNIGHTLY, St. Louis 
7? reach the 50,000 lead and zinc miners of 
Southwest Missouri, use the columns of the 
Webb City Daily and Weekly SENTINEL (successor 
to the Tres). A live, progressive and up-to-~<iate 
newspaper. 














TS LIVINGSTON ENTERPRISE : eight pages; 
all home print. Circulation exceeds 1,000 
NACONDA STANDARD. Circulation three 
4 times greater than that of any other daily 
or Sunday paper in Montana: 10.000 copies daily 
FL ELEN INDEPENDENT — 5,700 Daily, 5,700 
Sunday, 3,385 weekly. Leading newspaper in 
Montana. Rowell’s Directory gives it five times 


the circulation of any other Helena daily. 
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NEBRASKA. 


N FAELY “700 “publishers au are increasing their 
4 circulation by offering to Germans the 

E PRESSE, Lincoln, Neb., at 65 cts. per year - 
8-page wkly; samples free Write for particulars. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


~~ Established 1877 


The GRANITE MONTHLY 


Beautifully Illustrated. 
A New Hampshire Magazine. 
FRANK E. MORRISON, - ee ial Agent, 
TEMPLE CouRT, NEW YOR 


NEW JERSEY. 
HE DECKERTOWN INDEPENDENT has the 
largest circ ulation of any paper in Sussex Co. 
por! LAR a aay. mediums: Bridgeton (N. J.) 
Ev’e News, 3,600; Bridgeton (N. J.) DOLLAR 
WEEKLY ‘NEWS, ‘1,600. Rowell guarantees cire’n 
THE EVENING JOURNAL, 
JERSEY CITY’S 
FAVORITE FAMILY PAPER. 
Circulation, - - - - {5,500. 
Advertisers find [fT PAYS! 


NEW YORK. 


( )UEEN OF FASHION, New York City. 
2 Issued monthly. A million copies a year 





























Beans. a weekly journal for advertisers. It 
contains photographic reproductions of the 
best retail advertisements to be found in the va- 
rious publications of the Engtish- speaking world, 
together with many hundred excellent sugges- 
tions for catch-lines, reading matter aad best ty- 
phical dispiay of advertisements. The only 
Carnal in the ae + devoted exclusively to re- 
tail advertisers and to the men who write and 
set their ads. Printers get many tion sugges, 
by +. for display from it. Subscription price 
Sample copy of BRarns fre Adve 
ing renee on application. BRAINS PU BLISH ING 
Box 572, ‘Rew York. 


ELMIRA 
TELEGRATI1. 


ELMIRA, N. Y. 
Known Circulation Over One Hundred 
Thousand Copies Weekly. 


A. Frank RIcHARDSON, General Agent. 
Rooms 1 13, 1 a and 15 Tribe Tribune ine Bldg., -» New York City. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


URHAM STORY PAPER AND BUSY AGENT 
circulates in every State. 10 cents a line. 














PRINTERS’ INK. 


HE PATRIOT, i. renna. Forty- 
third ar "Poli... » , aspendently Demo- 
cratic. seading State capital; 8,000 
daily, 5,000 weekly. iow. Population 54,000. 
‘{,HE SCRANTON TRUTH, an independent aft- 
ico daily. | newennees. s Circulation over 13,000 
feng ay in Penn- 





betw cen Ne A York City and a BARRETT 
& JORDAN, Proprietors, Scranton. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
\ "\HE HOME GUARD, Providence, R. 1. Tenth 
* year. ( Yirculation 50,000, 





SOUTH CAROLINA. | 





PRE a —_ edition of THe STATE, Columbia, 8 
Cc. e most popular paper ‘in a hundred 

South Nolan towns. The semi-weekly edition 

reaches over 1,000 post-offices in South Carolina. 


TENNESSEE. 


CBATTANOOG A, Tenn., has 50,000 people. The 

EVENING NEWS has ‘35,000 readers. It is an 
up-to date new: , full Associatea Press da: 
report, Mergent ond machines, perfecting orem. 
Serves all nearby railroad towns every day. 
Greatest loca) circu ation. Best and largest list 
foreign advertising any paper in the South. 
Write for rates. 











VIRGINIA. 


’ THE STATE, Richmond, the leading evening 

yaper in a community of 125,000 people, 
publishes full Associated Press dispate hes, and is 
4 live, up-to-date family newspaper. New man- 
agement, typesetting mac ey! new press and 
many improvements. Greate r local circulation 
54 oy other Richmond daily. Prices for space 

fH. D. LAC OSTE, 38 Park Row, New Y ork. 


WASHINGTON. 
GEATILE TIMES. 
GEATILE TIMES is the best. 

















1 ‘HE TIMES is the home paper of Seattle’s 60,000 
people. 





6¢é 1) L” Seattle’s only morning paper. The 
I e Seattle“ P. L = 


4 ie “Pp. 1.” has a guaranteed circulation dou- 
ble that of any newspaper in the State of 
Washington. 
EATTLE’S afternoon daily, the Tuwes, has 
the largest circulation of any evening paper 
north of San Francisco. 


WISCONSIN. 
WISCONSIN AGRICULTURIST, Racine, Wis. 
Only English icultural paper printed 
in the State. Rates only 20 cents a line. Cireu- 


lation over 25,000 
CAI NA eR 











OHIO. 


"| HE PRESS, Columbus, only Democratic daily 
in Central Ohio. 

I ARGEST cire’n ot any Prohibition paper in 
4 nation: BEACON AND NEw ERa, Springfield, O. 








PENNSYLVANIA. 


wer down in the corner of the splendid 
ne State oo richest, most _beauti- 

ful mA of all, with > 192 square miles and 
90,000 people. Dela 0 , with the city of 
Chester, are covered thoroughly by the Chester 
Tres , the best local daily in Foner even, and 
excelled nowhere in the tho’ ess with which 
it covers its district. FE bene! gma reads it 
itis so full of local news dt jgood a aga 
ments. WALLACE & SPROUL, 





4 BERLIN RECORD (daily and weekly) is 

acknowled; iged to be the be advertising me- 
dium in Waterloo County, as it indisputably is 
the leading newspaper. The DatLy REcoRD is 
the paper of a large and progressive manafact 
uring town. The Va po who read it are well-to- 
go commen Canadians who have a to spend. 

. UTTLEY, Business Manage: 


HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 
QTAR- sg and weekly. } live, popular 

paper the pay vers the group 
completely. Send for lulu, H. f. 


So. & CEN. AMERICA. 
PANAMA STAR & HERALD 


ANDREAS & CO., 52 Broad St., ‘Agents. 
Send for sample copy. 





























CLASS FwBLICATIONS. 


Advertisements inserted. uni under this heading, in 
the appropriate class cost 25 cents a line, for each 
One line, without display or black 

Sor $13, 6 
fia’ Black fuioet = . woceka 
Di lay or ‘'aced type charged at 50 
each issue, or $26 a year, or #24 
mice occupied by 
he publisher who 
does not find the heading he wants one will be 


insertion. 
‘aced type, inserted one r, 52 weeks, 
months for $6.50, 3 saetihe tor $3.25, 
Sor #7. 
cents a line 
month, for each line of pearl 
the whole advertisement for 


made tospecially fit his case. 
ADVERTIS ING. 


‘AINS, a weekly journal for advertisers. It 
reproductions of the 


ontains 
best retai 
various 


»hotographic 
advertisements to be found in the 


publications of the English-speak- 


ing world, together with many hundred excel- 
lent suggestions for catch-lines, reading matter 
and best ‘3 al display of advertise- 


ments. The on 


good s estions for display I it. 
scription gy ® $4 a year. Sam 
Brains free. Adve rtising 8 sates on vali ation. 
BRAINS PUBLISHING ¢ Box 572, New York. 


AGRIC ULTURE. 


noms AND FARM, Loutovilie, Ky. 
BREEDER AND 4 MER, Zanesville 
PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, San France = Cal. 
WISCONSIN AGRICULTURIST, Racine, Wis. 
WISCONSIN AGRIC ULTU RIST, Racine, Wis. 


‘ART. 


ART LEAGUE CHR‘ NIC LE, Leavenworth, Kan. 


BOOTS AND SHOES, 

“ BOOTS AND SHOES ” WE 

CARRIAGES AND WAGONS. 

THE HUB, 247 Broadway, New York. 
The leading monthly, “carriage b all that 
a _ the art of a eed 

nd circulated all over the world . 

THE we B NEWs, 247 Broadway, N. 


The only weekly paper published in pS 
interests of vehicl le mfrs. and dealers. 


Co. iL. 
COAL TRADE JOURNAL, New York City. 
COLLEGE PUBLICATIONS. 
THE MUHLENBERG, Allentown, Pa. Cire’n 1,000. 
COMMERCIAL TRAVELERS. 


THE COMMERCIAL TRAVELER, St. Louis, pub- 
lished in the interests of and circulates among 
commercial travelers. Bona fide circ’n, 4,650. 

DANCING. 
THE BALL ROOM, Kansas ( ‘ity. Semi-monthly. 
FASHION. 8. 


QUEEN OF FASHION, N. Y ’ City. 
Issued i A million copies a year. 
THE WAVE, San Francisco, Cal. 13,000 weekly. 


HISTORICAL. 


THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL REGISTER, a 
Monthly Gazette of the Patriotic He reditary 
Societies of the United States of America. Send 
oor advertising rates and s —— copies. 120 

8. Sixth St., Philadelphia, 


pa = tall 
HOMCEOPATHIC RECORDER, Phila., Pa. 
HORSE INTERESTS. 
COACHING, Philadelphia, Pa. 4,000 monthly. 
HOUSEHOLD. 
WOMAN’S FARM JOURNAL, St. Louis, Monthly. 
DETROIT COURIER, 30 years old. The paper 
for the homes in the village and on the farm 
Ad rate 4c. line. 
LARGEST CIRCULATIONS. 
ELMIRA, N. Y., TELEGRAM : Over 100,000 weekly. 
LAW REPORTS. 
“- a ~ from one ad, and it’s still work- 
Selec ted Lists” did that. Address 


7 or, N. 























PRINTERS’ 


yurnal in the world devoted 
exclusively to retail advertisers and to the men 
who write and set theirads. Printers get many 

Sub- 
copy of 


REVISTA POPULAR, established 1888. 


ELMIRA, N. Y., 


TEXTILE WORLD, Boston 
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San Fra 
LUMBER. 

SO, LUMBERMAN, Nashville,Tenn. Covers South. 

MACHINERY, 

SAFETY VALVE, a journal for steam 

Office, Times Building, New York. 
MEAT AND PROVISIONS. 

The National Provisione r,N. Y., Chicago. 

MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 
SENTINEL, sworn cir. Portland, Or 
N ME DICAL AND SURGICAL 

TER, St. Joseph, Mo 

MEM?’ HIS MEDIC AL MONTHLY, Memphis, 
Tenn. Only medical periodical mublished in the 
Mississippi Valle y between St. Louis and New 
Orleans. Established 1880. 

MILITARY. 
CANADIAN MILITARY GAZETTE, Montreal,Que. 
Only publication of its class in Canada. 
MINING 
MINING AND SCIENTIFIC PRESS,San Francisco. 
PAINTING. 

PAINTING & DECORAT ING, 247 Broad- 
way, N. ¥. The finest and most complete 
paper published for the trade—eone lxaue 
worth more than price of a year’s sub’n. 

PARKS AND CEMETERIES. 
PARK AND CEMETERY, Chicago. Monthly. 
PHILATELY. 


AMERICAN PHILATELIC MAG Aarne, Omaha 
Neb. Monthly. Stamp men like i 


PRINTING INDU. STRIES. 


PAPER AND PR ss, Philadephia, Pa. 
The leading technical magazine in the world of 
its class—indorsed by and circulating exclu 
sively to employing and purchasing printers, 
lithographers, ~ be binders, blan Sook 
makers. manufacturing stationers, engravers, 
ete., etc. Sample copies and rates on ‘application. 


RELIGION. 


WESTERN CROSS, Kansas City, Mo. 
NCE, Congregational weekly, Chi- 
- rage issue in 1804 was 22,771. 


SECRET. CIETY. 


THE WAVE, 13,000 weekly. 





THE 
users. 








CATHOL +H 
THE ADV 
cago, il. 








THK ODD-FELLOW WORLD, Aberdeen, 8. D., is 


the only paper of its kind in the Dakotas , 8,000 
Odd-Fellows ; most of them read it. 


SK ANDINAVIAN. 


= pighess circulation rating of any Skandi- 


America is accorded to the 
DEC CORAILPOSTEN OG VED ARNEN, issued 
twice-a-week, in the Norwegian-Danish lan- 
guage, at Decorah, Ia.—From Printers’ Ink, 
issue of May 1, 1895. 


SOC IETY. 


THE WAVE, San Francisco, Cal. 13,000 weekly. 


SPANISH. 


Largest 

Spanish circulation inthe world. Translations 

in all languages : 46 Vesey St., N. Y. City. 
SUNDAY PAPERS. 

TELEGRAM: Circulation over 

100,000 copies weekly 


TEXTILE TILE. 





Largest rating. 
TYPEWRITERS. 





PHONOGRAPHIC WORLD, New York City. 


WINDOW DRESSING. 


HARMAN, the window trimmer, issues monthly 


“Window Dressing 


” forevery 
Trial copy 25 cents. 


a public: ation on 
1) 5 


7 third year. 
Clark i Chicago. 


WOMEN. 


QUEEN OF FASHION, New York City. 


Issued monthly. A million copies a year. 
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The ‘‘ Examiner’’ is extremely anxious to 
of $100 for a suggestion from any one th 


The Truth About Daily ——— 
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SOR 


State of California, ae 
City and County of San Francisco. § ~ 
Personally appeared before me Fred A. 
Davis, accountant for [HE SAN FRAN- 
cisco EXAMINER, who being duly sworn 
deposes and says: That the Daily Aver- 
age Distribution of THE EXAMINER for 
the month of October, 1895, was........78 
Distributed as follows : 
PAID CIRCULATION. 
Agents and Carriers............ 69,917 
Single Wrappers to Post-Office 
SEES. 5 boo 20.05 We Sc cess 5,837 
oe eee 400—76,154 
(Net paid circulation). 
Exchanges, Advertisers and Em- 
ployees. 
To Employees of Press-Room, Ste- 
reotype and Engineers.......... 37 
To Mail Room, Editorial, Composi- 
tion, Art Rooms, Employees of 
Transportation Companies, Post- 
Office and Wells-Fargo's........ 390 
Exchanges, Eastern Agents, Files, 
Office Employees, Advertisers and 
Charity 
Returned by Railroad News Agents 
and Eastern Hotels...... ......492 
Unsold in offic> and destroyed 23I— 1,921 
78,075 
FRED A. DAVIS. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 16th 
day of November, 1895. 
[sEa.] H. C. DROGER. 
Notary Public in and for the City and County of 
San Francisco, State of California. 
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$100 PRI 


The Examiner has deposited $10,000 in gold coin 

of San Francisco as its stake in two wagers. T he Ey 
affidavit is correct, and $5,000 that the CHRONICLE'S staté 
go to charity. The investigation to be made by a com 


by Mr. De Young. The “Examiner’’ is extrem 
a prize of $100 for a suggestion from any one 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 





le the question and hereby offers a prize 
il! compel Tir. De Young to show down, 


r@ culation In San i ee 





SAN FRANCISCO, November 13, 1895. 

m “ The Examiner” Ten Thousand Dollars ($10,000) U. S. 
1¢ Examiner’s”’ stake in the following wager 

er” offers to bet Five Thousand Dollars ($5,000) Gold Coin, 

g, proprietor and editor of the “San Francisco Chronicle,” 

avgpf circulation published in “ The Examiner,” Sunday, Novem- 

in every respect ; and “ The Examiner ” also offers to bet M. 

tor and proprietor of “The San Francisco Chronicle,” the 

and Dollars ($5,000) that the statement published in the “ San 

e” by Mr. De Young, that the daily average circulation of 

o Chronicle ” exceeds 68,000, is not true, both bets to be taken. 

s be accepted by Mr. De Young, they are to be decided by 

lhe books of the two papers, made by the accountants of the 

rentlemen, or by themselves personally, and the following- 

hereby consent to serve as a committee to meet a like com- 

y “ The Chronicle ” to investigate the circulation accounts of 

rs, and decide the wager offered by “The San Francisco 


wer Should be won by “ The Examiner,” it agrees to donate 
tom™ch charities as the committee may select to receive the money. 
wcer be won by Mr. De Young, he to donate the winnings to 
n Francisco charity that he may select. 
emain open to Mr. De Young for one week. 
Huco D. KEIL, EDWARD ACKERMAN, 
m. FP. COLE, MARSHAL HALE, 
O. F. VON RHEIN, H. C. JOHNSON, 
ALFRED BOUVIER. 


~ OFFER. 


the hands of a committee of the best-known business men 

ER offers to bet Mr. De Young $5,000 that its circulation 

‘nt that it has 68,000 circulation is incorrect—winnings to 
e of fourteen business men, seven of whom to be chosen 

anal’ to settle the question and hereby offers 
will compel Mr. De Young to show down. 
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PRINTERS’ INK, 


A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 


t@ Issued every Wednesday. Subscription 
Price. Two Dollars a year. Five Cents a copy; 
Five Dollars a hundred. No back numbers. 
After December 31 the subscription price will be 

ars a 


to Five year. 
(Publishers desiring to subscribe for PRINT- 
ers’ INK for the benefit of advertising patrons 
can obtain special terms on application 
te Being printed from plates, it is always 
possible to issue a new edition of five hundred 
copies for $25, or a la r number at same rate. 
® If any person who has not paid for it is 
receiving PRINTERS’ INK, it is because some one 
has subscribed in his name. Every paper is 
stopped at the expiration of the time paid for 
New York Orrices: No. 10 Spruce Street. 
CHICAGO AGENTS, 
Bennam & Incranam, Room 24, 145 La Salle St. 
LONDON AGENT, 
F. W. Sears, 138 Fleet St. 


NEW YORK, DECEMBER 4, 1805. 











PuTTING himself in the reader’s place 
should be the constant aim of the ad 
writer. He who successfully does this 
seldom misses a responsive as well as 
appreciative audience. 





One of the revisers engaged on the 
American Newspaper Directory, in 
preparing for the next issue of that 
work, says that there are not half as 
many dead papers in the Directory this 
year as there were last. This is an in- 
dication that times are better with the 
publishing fraternity. 


A New York special agent was 
heard to say, the other day, that 
in amount of business transacted N, 
W. Ayer & Son, of Philadelphia, 
‘‘ain’t in it’’ with Pettingill & Co., of 
Boston. ‘‘ What do you mean,” was 
asked—‘‘that Pettingill of Boston 
sends more business to the newspapers 
than N. W. Ayer & Son, of Philadel- 
phia?” ‘*Yes,” was the reply. On 
making the above statement to a well- 
known general agent the response was, 
‘*T think Pettingill of Boston has more 
large customers than Ayer has.” 





A CORRESPONDENT of PRINTERS’ INK 
calls eagerly for instructive articles on 
the subject of Advertising for a Mail 
Business. Those among our readers 
who are competent to send contribu- 
tions on this subject are invited to do 
so. If used they will be paidfor. An 
impression prevails in some quarters 
that advertisers who do a successful 
mail business are anxious to keep the 
details of their methods from the public 
generally and from the police particu- 
larly. It is from exceptions to this 
rule that PRINTERS’ I NK hopes to hear. 


PRINTERS’ INK. 


In 1873 the Jron Age, of New ‘york, 
claimed to be, and probably was, ‘‘ the 
largest newspaper in the world,”’ yet it 
contained but 32 pages, each 12 by 19 
inches. Now the /ron Age often con- 
tains 150 pages in a single issue, and 
perhaps could not sustain the claim of 
being even the largest paper in New 
York. 





Ir is reported that Mr. Lancaster of 
the Fourth Estate,onarecent trip West, 
obtained orders for write-ups, and 
copies of his paper amounting to no less 
asum than $6,000. Of this amount, it 
is said, Chicago contributed $3,000, 
St. Louis $1,500, and the remaining 
$1,500 was said to have come from the 
Milwaukee /Journal. A Milwaukee 
correspondent of PRINTERS’ INK says 
that when Mr. Lancaster got the last- 
mentioned sum he got it in his eye. 
PRINTERS’ INK does not suppose that it 
makes any particular difference to Mr. 
Lancaster how he got it so long as he 
did get it. 





PRINTERS’ INK has no space in its 
reading columns for sale. Every word 
that appears as reading matter is in- 
serted absolutely without charge. A 
contract for advertising in PRINTERS’ 
INK carries with it no right to notices 
of any sort: but for all that PRINTERS’ 
INK realizes that advertising patronage 
is what makes its existence a possi- 
bility ; and is more than glad to aid 
its friends by countenance, encourage- 
ment and publicity, always free of 
charge, just as often as anything turns 
up that, besides being of value to the 
advertiser, is of interest to the adver- 
tising public as well. 











THE money you save (?) between the 
cost of a circular, price list or cata- 
logue, ‘‘ quite as good as the average,” 
and a vastly better one, is usually a 
trifling sum, but is invariably the most 
concrete form of wastefulness. In 
sending out circulars why not have 
them as attractive as possible, and then 
their very attractiveness will secure 
inquiries from those who would toss 
the ‘‘average” circular into their 
waste-paper baskets—it is the ‘‘ aver- 
age” circular that keeps such baskets 
fat. Inquiries are the germs of orders, 
and two oc three orders secured by 
reason of the excellence of your cir- 
culars will amply repay their extra 
cost.—Francis 1, Maule, 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 


IN tu. ...¢ Department of PRINTERS’ 
INK an artist is wanted. One fertile 
in ideas, able to do good outline work 
and lettering and having experience in 
illustrating advertisements. If a sur- 
gical operation is not involved in get- 
ting a joke through our artist’s head we 
shall like him all the better. 





Fashions, a handsome paper of large 
issue, published at Troy, N. Y., offers 
a thousand boxes of Hurd’s stationery, 
which it says are usually retailed at 60 
cents each, to the first one thousand 
readers of Fashions who write a letter 
to the editor of that publication ex- 
pressing an opinion as to the adver- 
tisement in the current issue that is 
best written and displayed. Last month 
a bottle of Pinaud’s perfumes was of- 
fered, and it is announced that similar 
offers will be made in succeeding num- 
bers. 





Printers’ Ink gives prominence to every 
slur at special agents which it can gather.— 
Ward's Sapolio Monthly. 

The special agent gets double the 
advertising at double the price that 
would be paid by the general agent, 
or by the advertiser, under the old 
condition of affairs, and PRINTERS’ INK 
being a journal for advertisers has to 
keep saying so. It is not unfriendly 
to the specialagents. They are among 
the smartest, the handsomest and the 
most agreeable members of the human 
family, and they have their journal- 
istic organs too. Mr. Birmingham's 
Newspaper Maker and Mr. Lancaster's 
Fourth Estate are ever at their service, 
and more than a hundred newspaper 
publishers read one or other of these. 





Geo. R. WHITE, the president of the 
Potter Drug and Chemical Corpora- 
tion of Boston, proprietors of Cuticura, 
is a believer in newspaper advertising. 
From the commencement of the Cuti- 
cura business he has never used any- 
thing in the shape of advertising except 
the bright, sparkling daily and weekly 
newspapers—and says he never will. 
The Cuticura preparations are among 
the largest sellers both in this country 
and Europe, and the demand has all 
been madesolely by advertising in news- 
papers; no billposting,no sign painting, 
no circularizing in any shape whatso- 
ever. Cuticura is a great success and 
Mr. White does not hesitate to say 
that the newspapers did it.—d4. /. 
Richardson, 
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A RESTAURANT keeper in Nassau 
street, New York, recently announced 
that his waitresses must wear bloom- 
ers, and had one dressed in that style 
asasample. The other waitresses re- 
fused to take part in the innovation 
and went on strike. As a result, the 
street in front of the place was crowd- 
ed, and for a day the restaurant did a 
great trade. The proprietor received 
columns upon columns of newspaper 
advertising in the daily papers, all in 
choice position, and inserted as pure 
reading matter without costing him a 
cent—but a week later the bloomer 
costume had disappeared. 

pemmaerf semeabatm 


A NEw York patent medicine ad- 
vertiser received in his morning mail 
for Monday, November 25, newspapers 
addressed to A. J. White, 30 Reade 
street ; //arper’s Weekly; A. F. Rich- 
ardson, Tribune Building ; Knapp Ex- 
tract Co., 168 Duane street; H. H. 
Sylvester; American Press Associa- 
tion, 45 Park Place ; West Manchester 
Cigar Manufacturing Co., Bears Sta- 
tion, Pa.; Munn & Co., 301 Broadway, 
and twenty-seven other papers ad- 
dressed to the New York World. 
Thirty-six wrong deliveries in one mail, 
Every one in New York who receives 
a large newspaper mail is aware that 
such errors of delivery are an every- 
day occurrence. Would it not be bet- 
ter to charge more for newspaper post- 
age and handle the papers with more 
care ? 





In the Portland Oregonian of a re- 
cent date PRINTERS’ INK has read with 
interest the picture of New York City, 
its people and its ways of life, contrib- 
uted to that iournal by Mr. E. G. Jones, 
so long associated with it, and possessed 
of those acute powers of observation 
and expression so generally to be found 
in the intellectual outfit of the success- 
ful citizen of the West. Mr. Jones, 
born in San Francisco, has passed the 
best years of his manhood in the Gem 
City of the Willamette, and his recent 
trip to the Atlantic coast was his first. 
His remarks and conclusions concern- 
ing New York possess something of 
the freshness and vigor that will prob- 
ably illuminate the comments of Mac- 
caulay’s New Zealander, whoata future 
day is expected to contemplate St. 
Paul’s and what shall then remain of 
the metropolis of the world, from his 
point of vantage, on the ruins of Lon- 
don Bridge. 
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Mr. Frep. W. FELDWISCH, busi- 
ness manager of the Denver, Colo., 
Z7imes, assures PRINTERS’ INK that the 
present issue of the weekly 7imes-Sun 
is 31,367 copies and that, with the sole 
exception of that prosperous agricult- 
ural journal, Field and Farm, no other 
weekly in Colorado prints so many as 
5,000 copies. 


At the University of Minnesota they 
are making a psychological investiga- 
tion of advertisements. As it is a new 
field for psychological work, it is the 
aim to trace the mental processes which 
go on in the minds of the customers 
from the time they see the advertise- 
ment until they have purchased the 
article advertised. To get down to the 
bottom of the subject and make the 
work successful, the aid of experienced 
advertisers is invoked, and to that end 
Prof. H. Gale, of the University, is 
sending out circulars, with many ques- 
tions, and will be greatly indebted to 
those who send their answers to him. 
Prof, Gale’s circular states that adver- 
tisements seem to have two aims, viz. : 
First, to attract attention ; second, to 
induce to buy. He has classified the 
chief ways of advertising into four 
groups, viz.: I—Magazines and peri- 
odicals. 2—Newspapers and handbills 
or posters. 3—Show windows. 4— 
Painted signs and placards. What he 
specially desires to be told is the best 
ways for attracting attention under these 
four ways of advertising, each to be 
named separately in the order of its 
importance ; also the reasons why, in 
the opinion of the advertiser, each way 
of attracting attention does attract at- 
tention, and finally he wishes to be told 
what are the best ways for inducing 
people to buy (e. g., constant reit- 
eration of firm or article, odd figure 
prices, leaders, testimonials, prizes, use 
of superlatives, argument, plain state- 
ment, etc.), these also to be named in 
the order of their importance and the 
reasons given why each way of induc- 
ing people to buy does induce them to 
buy. When Prof. Gale has completed 
his investigation, he will learn, what 
many people already know, that there 
is only one way of mastering the sub- 
ject—and that way is taught, in week- 
ly lessons, by PRINTERS’ INK—so gen- 
erally spoken of as the Little School- 
master of the Art of Advertising. 


PRINTERS’ 


A CLERK who knows human nature 
is good backing for an ad. 


INK. 


THE reputaticu of an advertised 
article does not long survive the qual- 
ities upon which that reputation is 
founded. A 

ONE advantage of advertising is that 
it saves time. It is the quickest way 
to tell the public what you wish to 
have known. 


THE Frank B. White Company, 
specialists in agricultural advertising, 
recently gave a great dinner to their 
patrons and friends, in Chicago. The 
editor of PRINTERS’ INK was invited ; 
but not having suitable clothes to wear 
was unable to attend. 

RE ee 


HE GETS SIX MONTHS. 


Tue St Joun’s Conrectionery, Fruir 
AND FLOWER STORE. 
Fred. B. Wood, Proprietor. 
Agent for Newfoundland of the Nova { 
Scotia Nursery. { 
City Club Building, Water Street. | 
Str. Joun’s, Newfoundland, 
Nov. 8, 1895. 
Editor of Printers’ INK : 

For the inclosed one dollar please send me 
Printers’ Ink for such time as that amount 
will pay for, and kindly ask some one to mail 
me a price ‘list of advertising cuts, suitable 
for one in the candy, fruit and restaurant 
business. I haven't the address of a dealer, 
and want some as soon as possible. Your 
kindness will oblige, Frev B. Woop. 

PRINTERS’ INK, having instituted in- 
quiries for the purpose of learning 
who has the largest assortment of old 
advertising cuts, is referred to H. C. 
Brown, at the office of Art in Adver- 
tising, No. 156 Fifth ave., New York 
City. 

Deiciarstiiiaentin 


ABOUT SLANDERING A NEIGH- 
BOR 


It is a point of law, and, far more, it is a 
point of honor, that a man shail not publicly 
and deliberately accuse another of crime 
unless he is py to make his accusation 
good ; and that it is not a mitigation, but an 
aggravation, of his offense for him to admit 
that he has no proof, but to maintain that he 
was slandering his neighbor “in good faith.’ 

The above extract from an editorial 
in the New York 7: mes for Nov. 22d 
has reference to the controversy about 
the America’s Cup Yacht Race. It is 
reproduced here because it is so ap- 
plicable to a practice indulged in by 
many newspaper men of accusing a 
neighbor of lying about his circulation 
when the accuser neither has, or pre- 
tends to have, any proof to sustain his 
often anonymous and generally clan- 
destine charge. 





PRINTERS’ INK. 


THE AD-SMITH’S VASE FOR 1895. 


Next week, December 11th, will be 
the last for printing the best advertise- 
sent in within seven days in 
for the PRINTERS INK 
Vase. It does not follow, however, 
that the winner of the Vase 
selected from among the weekly prize 
winners, because the vase is to 
iwarded to positively the dest ad 

ment—and the twelve 

» the twelve that are next 
In the first week of the competition 
quality of the ads submitted was 
and although A gets the five 
years’ verege) coupon, because his 
ad was the best, it was not a very good 
ad after all. In wr second week the 
ads submitted were of high character, 
and the ad of B, the winner, is an ex- 
ceptionally good one. The ad of C, 
who just fails to win, is also exception- 
ally good—far better than that of A, 
who won the first week. If only the 
weekly winners were to be considered 
in the final passing of judgment for 
the award of the Vase, C’s ad would 
not be considered at all, although it is 
better than A’s. The conditions of the 
contest promise that— 

In the issue r8th 
published in Prinrers’ Ink the 
dresses of all the ad-smiths who have pro- 
duced the advertisement thought best for 
each one of the nineteen weeks and half-tone 
portraits will be exhibited of the twelve ad- 
smiths who are adjudged to have produced 
the best twelve advertisements, out o/ ad/ 
that shall, up to that time, have been sub- 
mitted; and to each one of these ad-smiths 
shall be forwarded a Printers’ INK Souvenir 
Spoon, together with a letter, signed by the 
editor of Printers’ Ink, setting forth the 
story of the competition. 

It would further appear that it is 
within the range of possibility that the 
Vase may be awarded to some one 
who had not appeared in the competi- 
tion before or even on the rith of 
December, because the conditions pro- 
vide that— 
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best. 
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December there will be 
> names and ad- 


In the issue of Printers’ Ink for Decem- 
ber 25 the advertisement which is thought to 
be the best of all shall be reproduced, to- 
gether with the name of the ad-smith who 

nstructed it and the paper in which it ap 
veared, and on that date the Printers’ INK 
Vase, suitably inscribed, will be forwarded 
to the ad-smith who shall have thus 
shown to be entitled to receive it. 

From this it is plain that the oppor- 
tunity to win the Vase must actually 
remain open until the moment of going 
to press for the issue of PRINTERS’ INK 
for Wednesday, December 25—viz., 
till six o’clock p. m. of Wednesday, 


been 
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December 18. There is one other con- 
dition of the contest that itis probable 
some shrewd ad-smith has not failed to 
note : 
Of 
which 
peared 1¢ 
ge st circu 
Directory (1 
full-page 
be used 
free of charge 


the 


the 


twelve papers or periodicals in 
best twelve advertisements ap- 
that are credited with the lar 
nin the American Newspaper 
895) shall each be entitled to a 
INTERS 


Six 
lati 


Ink, to 
> April rst, 


advertisement in P 
when wanted (before 1896) 


<e- 
WOULDN'T IT BE 
THING? 
Cuicaco Nov. 2 
/ Printers’ Ink 

quarrel with you on your quarrel 
st-Office Department. You | 
there ut that, but 
f the fact that there 
class of men on the face of the earth getting 
so much for so little as publishers of to-day 
I'wenty-five per cent of the “ stuff ’’ handled 
by our carriers might in some cz wn 
out. Wouldn’t it — a good thing to raise the 
? I may be wrong in both these points 

am, excuse th 1€ criticism. 


A GOOD 


» 1595. 


et me 
with the P 
a grievance, 
you must be 


ave 
is no doubt ab 


aware 


th 
thr 


ases be 


rate 
fl 
Raise the rate if need be, certainly 
—but while the law remains 
let it be carried out in a spirit of fair- 
ness and equity. PRINTERS’ INK has 
no postal grievance of very recent date, 
be glad to see the day when 

the Third Assistant Postmaster-Gen- 
eral ll be able to what his 
decision on a postal question will be, 
before his clerks Fountain or Davis 
write it out for his signature. The 
way decisions are arrived at in his 
office has been characterized as fol- 


as it 1s 


but would 


wii guess 


lows : 


The practice of the Post-Office Department 
is t take two publications and rule out 
and the other in, and no man can tell why 
one was ruled out and the other ruled in.— 
William M. Springer of Illinois, in the 
House ¢ of the Whole, April 


one 


mimrttee 


with regard to second-class mat- 
ter is being construed by the Post-Office 
Department not in a liberal but ina narrow 
way The Department is on record as desir- 
| to contract the present legal rights of 

ublishers by the repeal of certain laws now 
pce se in their fz ty and it has repeatedly 
made decisions which are, to my mind, in 
contravention of existing law.—-Lemuel E 
Quigg, M. (., Editor Press. 

It has been demonstrated that it is futile 
for a citizen to ap ply to the Post-Office De 
partment for such information as will enable 
him to conduct his business operations in 

mformity to the law, the practice in such 
cases being to decline conveying any infor- 
mation.—£.2a-Congressman and Congre 
man-Elect Amos J]. Cumminr the Fi 
Editor of the New York 1 Sun 

. POR *: 


)4- 
The law 
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THE larger the advertiser’s experi- 
ence the smaller, as a rule, the name 
at the bottom of the advertisement. 
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7Etwa Lire Insurance Company. 

Agency at Dayton, O., Nov. 16, 1895. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

In Printers’ Inx of Feb. 7, 1894, you say, 
editorially : 

“A reduction of subscription rates all 
around is inevitable. A good daily paper 
can be had for $2 a year; a good magazine, 
with beautiful illustrations, for $1. The best 
weekly papers are already offered for club- 
bing purposes at 25 cents a year.’ 

Have conditions changed within these two 
years? Or what warrants you. in raising the 
price of your little journal? There must be 
some change which you have in view to im- 
prove the paper ; I hope it will not be changed 
in size. 

I inclose my check for $10 to carry my sub- 
scription to the end of the century, and I 
hope you will get many other checks for a 
like amount before Jan. 1 next. 

With sincere wishes for your continued 
success, lam, Yours very truly, 

Sipney Eck ey. 

Now that the paper is popular, PRINT- 
ERS’ INK desires to recoup the $24,- 
833.50 that honest John Wanamaker 
exacted in extra postage during his 
effort to strangle it in its infancy. 
He doubtless had an idea that 
PRINTERS’ INK was a circular like 
his own Book News, but paying $5 
a year for it will possibly have a 
chafing effect upon his conscience 
(always tender) ; and, now we have 
a Republican Congress, John’s in- 
fluence in our behalf will be valua- 
ble and worth striving for. PRint- 
ERS’ INK has always been worth 
more than $5 a year and the great 
publisher and advertiser, the late 
E. C. Allen, of Augusta, Me., said 
of it: 

For twenty years I have constantly 
advertised. Successful at the start, 
through the value of an original, 
a nage idea, I was weak enough to 
ancy that I knew something about 
advertising. The loss of over one 
hundred thousand dollars in 1872 
made a profound impression on me, 
to the effect that I knew nothing 
about it. I went to work to try to 
learn the art, and, by constant en- 
deavor and study, I have been able 
to hold a place in the ranks of suc- 
cess. Could I have had at that time 
such a magazine, such an exchange 
of thought, such a teacher and edu- 
cator as PRINTERS’ INK, I think I 
should have saved over one hundred 
thousand dollars in 1872. I also be- 


lieve I should have made more 
money, and with less worry and care 
as the years rolled by, The reader 





PRINTERS’ INK. 
TO GAIN JOHN’S GREAT IN- 
FLUENCE. 


doubtless infers that I would pay a 
very high price for PRINTERS’ INK, 
if necessary. I would pay one thou- 
sand dollars a year for it if it could 
not be secured for less, simply be- 
cause I believe it to be worth more 
than that sum to me in my busi- 


ness. 


DEFAMING THE NEWSPAPER 
PUBLISHER. 


New York, November 21, 1895. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Newspaper publishers are beginning to 
wonder how much real damage to the busi- 
ness has been, or can be, done by publications 
which assume to represent and speak for the 
newspapers. 

These papers, and there are several of 
them, devote more space to “lying about 
circulation,”’ “* the irresponsibility of state- 
ments of publishers,” and such topics than 
to any others. When advertisers read of 
these things in Printers’ Ink they put it 
down as a discussion of the question from 
the standpoint of the agent or the advertiser. 
But when the mouthpieces of the newspapers 
contend that a big proportion of publis ers 
are liars (and much that is said about circula- 
tion must be considered as gross statements, 
and a big discount deducted for lying before 
the net facts can be reached), what must the 
advertiser think ? 

If a man says “I am a liar and a fraud, 
and the truth is not in me,”’ shall we believe 
him? If his representative says it for him 
how shall we take the statements of his rep- 
resentative ? LENNox. 


Upon inquiry it was learned that the 
papers referred to by Lennox are Mr. 
Lancaster’s Fourth Estate, Mr. Bir- 
mingham’s Newspaper Maker and 
others of that sort.—[Ep. P. I. 


THERE IS BUT ONE TRUE WAY. 


Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 22, 1895. 
Editor of PRINTERS’ Ink, 10 Spruce Street, 
New Yor. 
What comprises actual circulation of a 
newspaper? Wire ‘* Kansas Crry Worp.” 


ANSWER. 

Number of copies printed. 

Nov. 22 1895. Geo. P. Rowe.t. 

There is no other satisfactory way of 
arriving at the circulation of a news- 
paper. The publisher is entitled to 
count the number of complete copies 
he prepares, and that number consti- 
tutes his circulation. What he does 
with the copies prepared is of impor- 
tance to the advertiser, and enters into 
his calculations when fixing the char- 
acter, quality or value of the circula- 
tion, 





AS ADVERTISERS become better ed- 
ucated in the art, the ads become more 
finished, more polished and more 
natural. 
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UNDOUBTED PROOFS 


Messrs. Mast, Crowell & Kirk-, 
patrick, publishers of Farm and Fire- 
side and Ladies’ Home Companion, 
Springfield, Ohio, whose career has 
been a most honorable one in every 
respect, have sent the following ‘‘ in- 
vitation”” to the general advertisers of 
this country. 

Their motto: ‘‘ Never make a state- 
ment that you are not abundantly able 
and willing to prove,’’ has for twenty 
years been bringing its own reward, 
and the firm to-day stands among the 
very best of the newspaper or magazine 
publishers of the world, being rated in 
the mercantile books at a million dol- 
lars or more, while their papers are 
recognized as leaders in the fields they 
occupy. 

You are cordially invited to come to Spring- 
field, Ohio, any time suiting your own con- 
venience, to examine the plant devoted to the 
publication of Farm and Fireside and Ladies’ 
Home Companion. It is one of the most 
complete establishments of its kind in the 
world, and one of the very few plants owned 
by pope of periodicals. Every room, 
nook and corner is devoted to our business. 

Everything is open to the closest inspection 
by advertisers, because we believe they have 
a right to know the exact circulation of any 
paper they use. owe 
ou can see a modern fast press printing 
and counting the Ladies’ Home Companion 
at the rate of 40,000 copies per day of ten 
hours. 

You can see one of the latest and best mam- 
moth printing-presses printing, cutting, fold- 
ing and counting Farm and Fireside at the 
rate of 80,000 copies per day of ten hours. 

You can see addressing-machines with 
which one person can and does address 30,000 
papers per day. 

You can see about r10,0co columns of type 
containing the names of hundreds of thou- 
sands of bona fide subscribers to the papers 
we publish. ! . 

You can see the men and machinery in 
every department. : 

You can see the paper bills and post-office 
receipts. rr 

You can see undoubted, indisputable proof 
that Farm and Fireside has a circulation ex- 
ceeding 310,000 copies each issue, and that 
Ladies’ Home Companion has a circulation of 
more than 175,000 copies each issue. 

hen we commenced this method of prov- 
ing circulation, nearly twenty years ago, 
there was scarcely a paper or journal of any 
class in the United States that would allow 
an advertiser to enter their press-room or cir- 
culation department, or see their mail list. 

How many do you suppose there are to-day 
who would tender the invitation herewit 
tendered you? Very respectfully yours, 

AST, CROWELL & KIRKPATRICK. 

Advertisers, up to this time unaware 
of the value of these model papers, 
will certainly be convinced, by a test 
of this open-hearted invitation, that 
advertising in their columns is not a 
contract with chance. 
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THERE ARE NEWSPAPERS AND 
NEWSPAPERS. 
265 WasHINGTON ST., 
Boston, November 9, 1895. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Having recently had occasion to compare 
the papers controlled by the Co-operative 
Newspaper Unions with the American News- 
paper Directory for the current year, we were 
surprised to find some eight hundred publi- 
cations of which the Directory does not even 
mention the towns where they purport to be 
issued. This leads to the question: Does 
not the editor, in compiling the Directory, in 
some way make use of the record papers of 
the unions? Pardon our curiosity, but the 
fact prompts the inquiry. Very respectfully, 

Dopp’s ADVERTISING AND 
CHECKING AGENCY. 

The editor of the Directory says, in 
answer to the above inquiry, that one 
Western combination of co-operative 
papers was examined very thoroughly 
previous to the issue of the American 
Newspaper Directory for 1895, to make 
sure that no papers published by that 
Union, and entitled to a place in the 
Directory, should fail to receive it. 
About fifteen hundred newspapers were 
examined, and of these it was found 
that over one hundred had not been 
heard of in the Directory department 
or by the Post-Office Department at 
Washington. After further careful ex- 
amination, it was found that less than 
fifty of these newspapers were entitled 
to a place in the Directory catalogue. 
This comes about from the facts that 
a number of the papers printed in 
the co-operative catalogue fail to be 
accorded second-class mail privileges ; 
and that others, dated from independ- 
ent towns, are issued as an edition of 
some other newspaper already cata- 
logued in the Directory. The Direct- 
ory catalogues the paper issued from 
the main office only, and in such cases 
adds ‘‘ prints an edition for neighbor- 
ing towns.’’ Every paper entered as 
second-class mail matter is registered 
in Washington and every week the Di- 
rectory receives from the Post-Office 
Department a complete list of the pa- 
pers so registered. It is not possible 
for any second-class publication to be 
overlooked in revising the American 
Newspaper Directory. About 2,000 
new newspapers have been established 
since the last Directory went to press, 
however, and of these probably twelve 
hundred get places in the latest issues 
of the Co-operative Union Lists, which 
now number fully 8,000 papers. 

> 

NEVER say anything in your ads 
you may have to deny in your 


im 




















WHAT IS THEIR REMEDY? 


Office of 
“Tue Saturpay Lance.” 
Topeka, Kan., Nov. 23, 1895. 

Geo. P. Rowell & Co., Publishers of “ Print- 
ers’ Ink” and the American Newspaper 
Directory, New York City: 
GENTLEMEN—Oct. 26, 1895, the Saturday 

Lance was bought from M. O. Frost by us. 

We are issuing 2,000 copies every Saturday. 

When Mr. Frost was publishing the paper 

$100 was paid by you, on account of misrepre- 

sentation of circulation. 

We have improved the paper, and are meet- 
ing with marked success in building it up. 
We don’t think it is right forus to still suffer 
the blame of Mr. Frost’s error, and be con- 
tinually published as a liar. Out of justice 
to us, we ask that you “ hold up”’ onit. Re- 
spectfully, * Tue Saturpay Lance,” 

W. R. Adams, 


“ Tue San Francisco Cai.” 
CuHarces M. SHORTRIDGE, 
Editor and Proprietor. 
San Francisco, Nov. 20, 189s. 
Messrs. George P. Rowell & Co., Publishers 

Gon ‘Printers’ Ink” and the American 

lewspaper Directory: 

GenTLemMen—Your favor of the rsth inst. 
containing advance proof- sheets of an article 
to appear in Priwters’ Ink is beforeme. In 
your letter you say that: ‘* It would appear 
that you do not understand the position that 
the Direc tory occupies in regard to the Cad/’s 
circulation rating. I most respectfully plead 
guilty to that charge. I do not understand, 
and cannot understand from even the light 
which you have now furnished me, just = 
position the Directory does occupy, or de- 
sires to occupy. 

There are a few things which we have 
settled between us, however. Mr. George P. 
Rowell over his own signature dated October 
31, has assured the advertising public that 
the circulation of the San Francisco Cad/ be- 
tween July rst and October goth, of the cur- 
rent year, ‘amounted to a total of 4,370,219 
copies, or an average of 43,269 copies per 
day.” It is generally understood and ad- 
mitted that I am the proprietor of the San 
Francisco Cad/, that I purchased the same 
auneeey 8th last, and that the proprietors 

ho had sent to Mr. Rowell a ine state- 
one regarding the circulation, have no long- 
er any connection with the paper. Two of 
them are dead, and the third is not engaged 
in journalism’ in any capacity whatever. 
The Cadé?’s circulation is admitted, and just 
why the Directory, which is supposed to tell 
the truth regarding all reliable publications, 
does not give the correct rating of the paper, 
is something I cannot understand. So faras 
the American Publishers’ Association is con- 
cerned, I should be most happy to have an 
investigation made and the true standing of 
the Cad/ given, but I have no power to force 
that organization to make an inc uiry into 
my affairs. I would like through Printers’ 
Ink to inform the Association of my desires, 
or if thought proper would request an inves- 
tigation by letter directed to the secretary or 
proper officer. 1 cannot understand why I 
should be punished for other men’s mis- 
deeds. have never claimed a larger circu- 
lation for the Cad/ than I could establish by 
proof, Mr. Rowell admits that my circula- 
on is 43,269 copies per day up to October 
can show that since that date, up 
a the issue of this morning, 
as been even more than the 


me by Mr. Rowell, 


PRINTERS’ INK. 









I do not desire to attempt to force the 
Directory people to give me a rating if they 
do not see fit, but I did have, and still retain, 
a high reg zard for Rowell’s’ News yaper Di 
rectory. believe it to be edited . gentle- 
men of high purposes. I understand its 
policy to be to tell the truth regardless of 
consequences. I, therefore, conclude that 
the oe duty I have in the premises is to es- 
tablish the truth beyond any question, and 
that I must have and may expect honest and 
honorable treatment by the Directory I 
should be most happy to have Printers’ Ink 
explain in its next issue why this course 

an honorable publisher 


not due to me as 

Very truly yours, Cuas. M. SHORTRIDGE 
The editor of the Directory, on 

being shown the above letters, said 


that the position taken by the Direct- 
ory is this: The publishers have 
agreed to pay $100 for every case 
where it shall be proved that they 
have been imposed upon by an un- 
truthful circulation report emanating 
from a newspaper; and in order to pro- 
tect themselves from paying too* many 
such checks, as well as to prove that 
their offer was made in good faith, it 
has been their practice to publish, 
from time to time, a list of all the pa- 
pers that have subjected them to that 
expense. In the case of the Sutur- 
day Lance, of Topeka, and the San 
Francisco Ca//, it now appears that 
those papers have changed hands since 
the Directory was imposed upon by 
their publishers, and paid in each 
the $100 forfeit, but the editor 


case 
of the Directory does not now ex- 
actly see how he may, on that ac- 
count, be excused from making his 


list less than complete whenever he 
has occasion to publish it. The buy- 
ers of the Lance and the Ca// purchased 
them with the stigma attached. If 
there is any way by which they can 
be properly relieved the editor of the 
Directory would be glad to have it 
pointed out, and he promises to give 
his most careful consideration to any 
suggestion offered. 





There is a circulation war in San Francisco 
going on at this minute. The Chronicle bought 
four thousand old copies of the Examiner some 
where and made afree show of them, whereupon 
the*Exraminer bought five thousand copies of the 
Chronicle and trumped the trick. e Examiner 
orinted 72,541 copies daily in 1894, as is guarante ed 
) ican Newspaper Directory and is 
now printing 78,000 daily or thereabouts. How 
many the Chronicle printed last year is not 
known, as the report from that office for the Di- 
rectory was faulty. It now claims, however, to 
print 68,000 daily and the Examiner offers to pay a 
hundred dollars to any one who will invent or 
suggest any scheme whereby they may ascertain 
the bottom facts about the Chronicle’s circula- 
tion ; and wants to bet $5,000 that the Chronicle’s 
claim is not true. Mr. Hearst, owner of the Ex- 
aminer, has already convicted one San Franciseo 
daily of issuing false circulation claims; but he 
is not likely to catch another at it so long as the 
claims put forth are not definite. For many years 
t Examiner's circulation claims have “been 
proved to be correct to the satisfaction of the 
whole world, 
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MORE FROM THE D. C. 


ADDS INTERESTING 
PREVIOUS WASHING- 


ARCHER 
rO HIS 


\DDISON 
FACTS 


TON ARTICLE—HOW SMALL ADVER- 
rISERS ARE MADE AND KEPT—HOW 
SMALL ADVERTISERS ARE INSURED 


AGAINST CRUSHING COMPETITION OF 


LARGE ADVERTISERS—A COMBINA- 
TION SCHEME FOR MARKETS THAT 
MAY PROVE SUGGESTIVE FOR 
OTHER ‘‘ LIVE”’ CITIES—SOME LINES 
THAT ADVERTISE IN WASHINGTON, 
AND DON’T, BUT COULD, ELSE- 
WHERE—HOW rH CHOICE POSI- 
TIONS ARE DISTRIBUTED BY THE 
NEWSPAPER—SOME LOCAL ADVER- 
TISING CELEBRITIES—THEY DON’T 


OF NEW YORK ADVER- 
IN WASHINGTON, 


THINK MUCH 
TISING OVER 


I didn’t say half I wanted to about 
advertising writers and advertising 
writing in Washington in that article 
of mine a few weeks ago. There was 
enough left over to fill more space in 
PRINTERS’ INK than the editor would 
care to give to any one subject, and 
this is my effort to boil it down. I 
left off with an interview with Mr. 
Frank B. Noyes, the business manager 
and treasurer of the Washington Zven- 
ing Star, the star paper of a really 
‘‘star”’ advertising city. I wanted to 
have a chat with Mr. William A. 
Hungerford, the pioneer ad writer of 
Washington and manager of the Star 
Ad-Writing Bureau, but he was away 
fishing in the mountains of West Vir- 
ginia. I caught him on my next trip, 
and ** How many advertising men are 
there in Washington ?’’ I began. 

‘* About thirty,’’ replied Mr. Hun 
gerford, ‘‘ counting those in the various 
bureaus, and those employed ex- 
clusively by the big mercantile con- 
cerns. We have five here in the 
bureau.”’ 

‘* All good business writers ?” 

‘*T think there are some of the bright- 
est ad writers in the country here in 
Washington. There is Mr. Lewis, who 
writes the advertisements of Saks & 
Co., Seaton Perry, House and Herr- 
man, who is gifted equally well in per- 
suasive language and the art of display. 
His ads for Saks & Co. will compare 
favorably with any in the country. 
There is Mr. Orrison, who writes ex- 
clusively for Woodard & Lothrop, 
and their double-column daily an- 
nouncement is as religiously read by 
the women as the deaths and society 
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notes. The same might be said of Mr. 
Kent, the advertisement writer for the 
Palais Royal; Mr. Kaufmann, who 
writes the bright stuff for S. Kann, 
Sons & Co., Mr. I. Gans, who is more 
or less responsible for Lansburgh & 
Brother doing a million a year. None 
the less worthy of special mention are 
Mr. Moran of Robinson, Chery & Co., 
and Gus Nordlinger of Eisemann & 
Brother. Those who are at the service 
of the various smaller 
cerns of Washington are J. H. Shafer, 
Edward Fane, George Darrell, Fred 
McC. Smith and others I do not recall 
at present.”’ 

‘** Have the other newspapers estab- 
lished ad writing bureaus ?”’ 

**Oh, yes,” replied Mr. Hungerford. 
‘“‘Mr. Frank Pierce is managing a 
bureau for the 7est, and Mr. Kinnear 
looks after that of the 77m 
gentlemen are employed by their papers 


business con- 


These 


to write the advertisements of their 
clients free.’’ 
WASHINGTON DOESN'T COPY. 
‘*Where does Washington get her 


advertising style from ?’’ 
‘*From herself, I think,” was the 


reply. ‘* Wecertainly don’t copy New 
York, for, aside from the work of Mr. 
Gillam for Hilton, Hughes & Co., 
and Mr. Powers for Rogers, Peet & 
Co,, and, possibly, one or two others, 
I see but little to admire in the New 


York retail advertising. Our ad writers 
keep an eye on the best work done 
about the country, and are quick to 
apply anything good to their particular 
Of originate a 
great deal, but we recognize the fact 
that a store makes its own store news, 
and aim to present the strongest feat- 
ures and attractions of that store in the 
most persuasive and convincing man- 
ner. 

‘*How comes it that Washington 
newspapers have so many small adver- 
tisers ?’’ I asked. 

‘* The field has been cultivated,’ 
replied. ‘‘The Star has made it 
business to see that all of the 
chants and possible advertisers in the 
District of Columbia were placed on 
the mailing list of PRINTERS’ INK to 
educate them to the advantages of 
bright, fresh advertising. This has 
had the result anticipated, and has in- 
duced an unusually large number of 
small concerns to profitably expend a 
certain percentage of their sales in 
daily advertising.”’ 


business. course, we 
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SOME UNUSUAL ADVERTISERS. 

‘*T suppose this has had the result of 
making a number of unusual adver- 
tisers, has it not?” 

‘*Oh, yes,’’ replied Mr. Hunger- 
ford, ‘‘ here is a scrap-book of adver- 
tisements of a leading monument and 
tomb-stone concern here, who, by the 
way, also does a big business through 
the South. He starts up in the daily 
papers each year, just before the flow- 
ers bloom in the spring and the mind 
turns towards re-planting and decorat- 
ing the graveyards, and runs a daily 
card for three months.”’ 

**You will notice,” continued Mr. 
Hungerford, ‘‘ while turning over the 
advertising pages of the Star, the 
daily advertisements of two or three 
big flour and feed concerns, two or 
three laundries, a lumber dealer, two 
or three florists, two or three photo- 
graphers, three or four liquor dealers, 
half a dozen piano and music con- 
cerns, a couple of wall paper firms, and 
any number of grocers, shoe houses, 
sporting goods establishments, general 
hardware stores, jewelers, men’s fur- 
nishings establishments, clothiers, tail- 
ors, installment houses, druggists, fur- 
riers, dyer , crockery and house fur- 
nishing concerns, hair dressers, gas 
and electric light corporations, eating 
houses, chiropodists, cycle companies, 
butter and egg stores, bakeries, sta- 
tioners, and, in fact, pretty much 
every sort of a mercantile business, 
and as these people advertise year in 
and year out it is presumed that it is 
cee or they would not continue 
a” 

A GREAT SCHEME. 

‘* Why, one of our ad writing men, 
Mr. J. A. Shafer, originated the 
scheme of having the holder of stalls 
and stands in our big center market 
combine their advertising, thus adver- 
tising the market as a whole and their 
stalls in particular. A good many men 
who had stalls in the market and ad- 
vertised in the combination have de- 
veloped into individual advertisers. 
They do not use large space, for they 
are not obliged to here in Washington. 
The ads are so well written, so well 
displayed, so diversified in style, so 
frequently changed in matter and posi- 
tion, that they are just about as inter- 
esting and readable as the news matter 
or the editorial page. The man with 
a small specialty like eggs and butter 
will use an inch or two, or perhaps 
only ten lines, and yet it will be read- 
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able, will be read and be profitable.’’ 

Mr. Hungerford, at this point, ex- 
hibited a large number of ads taken 
haphazard from the Lvening Star. 
They illustrated fairly well what was 
meant, but any advertiser who is read- 
ing this article or any one who isn’t an 
advertiser, but is thinking of becoming 
one on the sure and easy plan they are 
practicing in Washington, should send 
for a few copies of the Washington 
Evening Star and feast his mind and 
soul upon an object lesson, which if 
well digested will certainly increase 
his bank account. 

Several bakers advertise every day ; 
one of them makes a specialty of brown 
bread. There are more small adver- 
tisers in Washington than anywhere 
else in the country and that their ad- 
vertising pays them is evident from its 
continuousness. 

This market scheme opens up a great 
unworked field in other cities. It is 
practically making the market a big 
department store, minus dry goods, 
millinery, furniture, etc., of course, but 
a great emporium of all that is eatable 
and delectable. There is a great fas- 
cination about a market and it can all 
be conveyed to the public by the right 
sort of advertising. There is a great 
argument, areal argument for going 
shopping yourself to market. 

Shrewd housewives do. 

With them good buying and good 
cooking go together. There is economy 
in it and better food. 

This is material and opportunity 
enough surely for advertisers and ad 
writers. 

In New York it would be a great 
chance for some bright advertising 
young man to go down to Fulton Mar- 
ket or any of the other big markets 
and work the stall men up into a com- 
bination that would be his own ex- 
clusive field. 

CHURCH ADVERTISING. 

**Do you believe churches should 
advertise, Mr. Hungerford ?” 

‘*The churches in Washington be- 
lieve it themselves, for about two col- 
umns go in the Star every Saturday.”’ 

‘* Are these notices paid for ?” 

“Ta, yon.” 

“* Does it pay the churches ?” 

‘“*They do not figure that. way. 
There are a great many strangers in 
Washington at all seasons of the year, 
and all of the churches here consider 
it a duty they owe their parishioners 
and the public to announce who is to 




















preach, stating the texts and at what 
hours.’”” 
ABOUT DOCTORS AND LAWYERS. 

“* Do you believe doctors and lawyers 
should advertise ?”’ 

‘*In a way, I most certainly do, and, 
since the tendency of the times is to- 
wards specialists, it will only be a 

juestion of time when they will an- 
nounce to the public their particular 
specialty. In no other manner can 
they so quickly and effectively tell the 
public about themselves and their busi- 
ness as through the daily newspapers.” 

DISTRIBUTING CHOICE 

‘* Don’t some of these small adver- 
tisers kick about positions ?” 

‘*The newspapers here are very par- 
ticular in alternating the advertisers in 
the choice positions, giving them all an 
equal show.” 

‘*Can the small advertiser compete 
with the large advertiser ?”’ 

‘*He most certainly can. In most 
other cities the big general stores have 
practically swallowed the small ones. 
In Washington the smaller dealers have 
quickly caught on to the big stores’ 
methods of attracting trade, and have 
followed them closely in announcing a 
special article or two in the papers for 
a few days, a single day, or for an 
hour, at a special price, thus keeping 
themselves to the fore as live, progress- 
ive concerns.”’ 

‘‘Don’t the big stores look upon 


POSITIONS. 


the ad writing bureaus as working 
against them?” 
‘‘There may be some feeling of 


this kind, although I have never 
heard it expressed. 
any difference to the big 
must advertise.’’ 

PIN THIS IN YOUR HAT. 

Mr. Hungerford here went off into 
a eulogy of the benefit of advertising 
judiciously, by which he meant not 
going into every paper or into the 
thousand and one schemes constantly 
presented and not plunging, but keep- 
ing up a steady advertising fire through 
the columns of the daily papers. 

‘* All the men who have failed in 
advertising here have been plungers. 
Instead of confining their advertising 
to one or two mediums of known cir- 
culation and value, they have taken 
space in all the daily papers and near- 
ly ail of the various fake schemes daily 
presented. We of the bureau exercise 
as much care in preventing a client 
taking too much space as we do in 


stores. They 
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prevailing upon them to give advertis- 
ing a fair, honest trial.” 
AN AD WRITER’S LIBRARY. 

Noticing that the Star Advertising 
Bureau had a pretty good library, ! 
asked him what books he thought best 
adapted for an ad writer’s library. 

‘*An ad writer should get together 
as extensive a business library as pos- 


sible. He needs Webster's Unabridg- 
ed, a set of encyclopedia, Roget's 


Thesaurus, a dictionary of quotations 
in prose, a dictionary of quotations 
from the poets, Shakespeare’s Phrase 
Book, Brewer’s Dictionary of Phrase 
and Fable, work on physical culture, 
David Kay’s Work on Memory, dic- 
tionary of dry goods, works on polit- 
ical economy and store management, 
and should have files of all of the lead- 
ing trade journals devoted to the lines 
about which he is to write.’’ 

Right here I want to remark that 
I don’t believe I have been in a more 
completely-equipped set of offices for 
the preparation of advertising matter 


than that of the Star Advertising 
Bureau. In addition to the library 
there were three or four improved 


graphophones. [ was informed that 
this bureau has turned out as many as 
sixteen columns of display advertise- 
ments in a single day, and much of 
their advertising matter is dictated to 
these graphophones and transcribed by 
expert typewriters. 

There are stacks and stacks of big 
brown paper books filled with clip- 
pings of all of the best advertising 
which has been done the past thirteen 
years or more. There are files of 
PRINTERS’ INK, all the leading adver- 
tising and trade journals, many of 
which have had articles clipped from 
them and pasted up under sub-heads 
for quick reference. 


As Mr. Hungerford himself ex- 
pressed it, ‘‘ We don’t pretend to know 
it all, and appreciate good work 


wherever we see it. We have refer- 
ence books enough to get out a two- 
column article on the Gold Cure, or 
any other business or scientific subject, 
in an hour or so.” He frankly stated 
that much of the smartness attributed 
to many men was due as much to ap- 
plication and system as to their intel- 
ligence. 
Ab WRITERS’ SALARIES. 
** How you regulate 
charges we 
‘*Tt all depends upon the amount of 
space the advertiser proposes to use, 


do your 
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and how frequently he wants the mat- 
ter changed. A good many houses 
run twenty to forty agate line cards 
and have us change them daily or 
every other day. Wecharge them $5, 
$10 and $15 permonth. Other houses 
contract for 10,000 lines or more to be 
used at will during the year, and go 
into the papers two to seven times a 
week. We charge them $15, $20 and 
$25. We have other firms who place 
t e entire management of their adver- 
tising expenditure in our hands, and 


willingly pay us $25 to $50. We 
handle the advertising of fifty-five 
houses at present, and this number 
will be largely augmented during De- 
cember and January.’ : 

It is very apparent that the ad 
writing bureau idea is a comer, and 


the sooner newspaper publishers wake 
up to its advantages both to themselves 
and their advertisers the sooner they 
will attain more advertising and more 
profitable advertising for all concerned. 
ADDISON ARCHER, 
—-_ 
OUTSIDE THE COUNTER. 
Too little attention is generally given to 


little details that make for the customer’s 
personé al comfort, or that minister to the cus- 
tomer’s vanity, by delicate study of the 


weaknesses in human nature, 

Everybody is favorably influenced by at- 
tention. It is the very marrow of feminine 
appreciation, the keen delight of young girl- 
hood, the solace of age, the ready key that 
unlocks the good-will of ** all sorts ‘and condi- 
tions of men.” The merchant who adroitly 
plays upon the self- -appreciation of his cus- 
tomers is very sure of large returns of recip- 
rocating profit. 

Put a little fellow—white or black—in 
quiet livery at the inside of the door, to open 
or close it for visitors. It is wonderful how 
much * Buttons”? adds to the tone of a 
store; and the expense is very trifling—a 
dollar or two a week, with a few pe ‘rquisites, 
It is worth many times the cost, in the ad- 
vertisement of your solicitude for your cus- 
tomer’s convenience. 

A full-length pier glass—a mirror reaching 
to the floor—is always a comfort to a woman 
when she comes near it, and a surreptitious 
glance to see whether her skirt “hangs” 
right, or her hat is straight, carries with it a 
grateful sense for the thoughtfulness which 
provides the means for this satisfaction. 

Little things? O, yes, of course ; but then 
it is just these little things whose aggregate 
produces big results. America is growing out 
of her crudities. The twentieth century 
merchant will make elaborate provision for 
the creature comforts of his customers, for 


the financial no less than the zsthetic value 
of that wise provision.—Xeystone. 
~ 7 
POLITE. 
Collector—That old Slopay is too darn 


polite. 
Editor-—Eh ! 
Collector—Every time I bring his bill for 

advertising he tells me to call again. 


'TERS’ I 
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“CATCHING THE EYE.” 

It gs an art, anda most important one, The 
* eye catcher ”’ or caption is the first essential 
in a good advertisement. It is so important 
that any amount of really brilliant writing 
after it is apt to be we asted unless the head- 
ing is strong e nough to catch and hold the 
reader’s attention. The first words in an ad 
often determine its success. The intro duc tion 
is like an introduction to an individual—first 
impressions are vital to friendship. A pleas- 


ing personality captures us at once—the re 
verse repels. 
One cannot study too much the choice of 


opening words, but the chief thing to study 
in connection with them is—human nature. 
Be natural. Consider what phrase would 
catch your own eye, and interest you enough 
to induce reading further. 

An irrelevant caption—one that has no bear- 
ing on what follows —should be awolled 
Point and pith are desirable, almost essential 
The simpler the words the surer they are of 
success. 

Brevity in captions is necessary for more 
reasons than one. Two or three words are 
generally enough, but don’t run to prolixity 
because , beside wasting time, you are w: isting 
space, as the heading will, of course, be in 
fairly large type. 

Whatever your opening words may be, 
don’t use any more than are necessary in 
making the connection between them and the 
body of the ad. Avoid tautology and repe- 
titions. Go straight at your story and tell it 
tersely. 

Study the eye catchers of others, and con- 
sider how they strike you. Plan your own 
work on the result of such study, but don’t 
let your effort appear to be studied. Natural- 
ness wins, straining after effect often falls 
short of the mark. To make a hit you must 
be natural. Joun C. GRAHAM. 

-- ee —-- 
JOURNALISM OF SALVATION ARMY. 


Few realize what a volume of periodical 
literature, much of it finished in its literary 
style, handsome in its typography, and all of 


it ‘admirably suited to its purpose, is sent out 
week by week from the Salvation Army 
Headquarters throughout the world. Gen- 
eral Booth, who began as a Wesleyan, is thor- 
oughly Wesle yan in his conviction that the 
devil must be fought with the printing press, 
and in nothing has his executive ability been 
more truly disp ayed than in the way he has 
set graduates of European universities and 
American colleges and practical journalists 
at work editing and publishing the Salvation 
Army literature. For fascinating tales from 
real life, for devotional literature that is born 
of salvation from sin—but is not the intro 
spection of a mere moralist—there is no cur 
rent literature equal to that of the Salvation 
Army. There is not a missionary society i 
Christendom whose monthly magazine be 
gins to be as international in its scope and as 
fascinating as Ad/ the World. The War Cry 
is issued veskts in Great Britain, Canada, 
the United States, Belgium, Denmark, France, 
Switzerland, Finland, Germany, Holland, 
Norway, Sweden, South Africa, Australia, 
New Zealand and India and Ce ylon (in six 
different languages), and bi-weekly in Italy 
and South — rica, its circulation in August 
being 505,02 
All the a, r publications of the Army, 
Young Soldier, the Soctal Gazette, the 
sical Salvationist, and the Officer, have 





the 
Mu 


equally phenomenal circulation.—Review o 


Veviews, 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR THE 


ING-ROOM, 


COUNT- 


The Missouri Editor, published at 
Columbia, Mo., in the interests of the 
newspaper men of the State, prints 
the interesting items which here follow, 
in its November issue, under the head- 
ing of ‘‘ Among Advertisers.” 

Write for seed advertising. 

Do not handle the H. Stafford ads. 

Ask cash from G. W. Dunn, New York 

The Park Remedy Co., of Boston, is dead 

Lord & Thomas place the No-To-Bac z 

Weast & Co., Philadelphia, are bankrupt 

Do not advertise the Gem Rubber Co., 
Kansas City. 

Ask cash from C. C. 
Kansas. 

Ask cash from 
Carrollton, Mo 

Brown Chemical Company is reported all 






Rothemeyer, 


Oketo, 


the Specialty Company, 


right again. 
Again, do not accept the Hewitt & Hosier 
propositions. 


The Zuno Chemical Company, St 

a new advertiser. 

The United States Press Association of 

Chicago is a fraud. 
S. R. Niles & Co., 

ter Baker business. 


Louis, 


is 


soston, place the Wal- 


Pettingill & Co., Boston, handle the 
Kickapoo advertising. 
Do not accept ads from Dr. Louisa Baird, 


Houston, Texas. 

Do not accept ads of the 
Exchange, Boston. 

The Eureka Advertising Agency 
hands of a receiver. 

The Nohairo Chemical 
Louis, has begun to advertise. 

Lord & Thomas, Chicago, are placing some 
ads for Spaulding & Co 

J. Walter Thompson, 
the Vose & Son business. 

A. Ward is advertising manager of Enoct 
Morgan & Sons’ Sapolio. 

The Wonder Stone Co., 315 Madison street, 
New York, is a fraud. 

The C. F. David Advertising Agency of 
Boston has made an assignment 

The Hot Springs Pweg. Co., 
Albert Frank & Co., New York. 

Dr. Miles Medicine Co., Elkhart, Indiana, 
places its business direct. 


American Mining 
is in the 
Company, St 


New Yor 


k, handles 


through 


Dauchy & Co., New York, will pay cash 
for the Shaker C ey ads if you insist 
Chas. A. V ogeler Co., Baltimore, Md., has 


begun to re-advertise St. Jacob’s Oil. 

Morse Bros., Boston, Mass., have begun to 
re-advertise Rising Sun Stove Polish. 

Wise publishers ask cash in advance from 
the Melrose Manufacturing Co., Chicag: 

J. Walter Thompson places the business of 
Vose & Sons, piano-makers, of Boston 


The F. Crosby Co., 56 East 25th street, 
New York, is placing new ads of Phosphites 
Do not accept the propositions of the 


Kansas City College of Commerce and Sten- 
ography. 


Discontinue that ad of the Safe Deposit 
Watch Company, 9 Murray street, New 
York. 

A.M. Thompson, M. D., La Belle, Mo., 


asks a lot of free advertising. Do not give 
it to him. 

The newspapers which failed to take the 
Missouri Editor’s advice advertised Thomas 


& Co. free. 
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be he advertisements of the Quaker Novelty 
Co., of Salem, Ohio, are placed by the Frank 





B. 'W hite Co., of ¢ “hic ago 
The Inter-State Advertising Co., Sidney, 
lowa, offers a sewing machine for half cash 
advertising. Ask all cash 


and half 

N. W. Ayer & Son, of Philadelphia, send 
out 7 advertisement of a « nsump te ym cure 
for W. A. Noyes, of Rochester, N 

sel lson € “te sman & Co., St. I uis, offered 
a Missouri daily a 200 pound keg of ink for 
one and one ~ alf inches daily, special posi 
tion, one ye 

Ask c ash from Humphrey's Homeopat} 
Medicine (¢ 





mpany, corner William & Jol 
streets, New York. Dr. J. N. Holmes write 
**1 don’t want any of the specifics and w uld 
advise the boys to let them alone.’ 

Jay P. Knight, formerly business manager 
of the St. Joseph Daz? Herald, has been 
appt inted general —e sing agent of the 

* 


‘Aunt Jemina Pancake F! 
the R. . Davis M it ( 
Joseph, for the territory ly 
Alle gheny mountains. 

A Chicago patent medicine 
out this: 


ur’’ business of 
ompany, of St, 
i west of the 





ing 


house sends 
CHIcaGo, Nov. 1, 1895 

DEAR Str— Being frequently in receipt of letters 
from publishers who are running our advertis 
ing, requesting us to send them reading notices 
once ina while, which they would be pleased to 
insert for us free of charge in their paper, we 
have received so many of these requests that we 
have decided to send this notice to the different 
papers we are running in 

The smal! notice like the 
insert in your paper 
little free advertising 
this, destroy 
done. 

The “small n 
in length. N 
Press, yne 


and says: 


one. below, you 
if you choose to give 
If you do not care 

this postal and there 


may 

usa 
to do 
is no harm 


” bout thirty lines 
uisiana 

Editor 
inclosed postal 
whether, in all 
history of ancient or modern Gaul, you 
*r came across anything that could equal 


tice 
Bryso 
f the p 
** Please read 





sends 


the 
and tell us in your next issue 


the 
ev 
it 
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LOAFERS. 
Storekeepers generally have use for all the 
space available in their respective establish- 
ments, and it is an imposition on their good 
nature for a man or cluster of men t« 


STORE 


crowd 


themselves about the store or block the door- 
way when the customers are waiting to be 
served. 

The vile fumes of tobacco smoked or ex- 
pectorated impart an unpleasant flavor to 


ood products, particularly to teas, crackers, 


eggs and cere al Boo ds, which re adil y absorb 
all disagreeable rs. This is one reason 
why the stock a the small retailer is fre 


quently characterized as stale, dirty and un- 
palatable. A store should be kept neat and 
sweet, and as absolutely free from dust an 
vile smells as possible. Many grocers are s 
particular about keeping their stock sweet 


and clean that they will not permit smoking 
in their stores under any circumstances, and 
they never close up for the night without 


satisfying themselves that the various store- 


rooms are properly ventilated. 

Get rid of store loafers, gently if you can, 
but forcibly if you must. Don’t tolerate 
them on your premises; their custom is not 
worth what it costs you in the loss of cus 
tomers whose patronage is more desirable. 
Do not have too many easy chairs about the 
place ; put the stove in a corner woes too 
many people cann ot crowd about it, and make 
your place so unsuitable for loafing that the 


? , , 
idly inclined will 


find lounging places else 
where.—Grocers’ 


Criterion. 
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Displayed Advertisements 


50 cents a line; $100 a page; 25 per cent 
extra for specified position—tf granted. 
Must be handed in one week in advance, 


; oon | Description (News- 
Illustrations pape. magasine Cataloeue,, 
Novel ideas, catchy Niesig ane, ade 'to suit an 
business. Send for circular and price list. i. 
WOODWARD ROGERS, studio 2426 West 22d St. 


San F ise: Cal, the 
THE WA VE, leading’ Pacific Coast so- 
tae ter Wohl Be litic e-. oly ATZ, 
ew € 
York, N. . sale agent. 13, 000 x Mt 


Chal 





















Quick, Cheap, Infallible 
Process of Engraving. 
Outfits $15 upwards... 
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WISCONSIN ACRICULTURIST, 
RACINE, WIS, 


e== === = SS = 


We advertise for advertisers because we 
know our advertising pays advertisers 
M who advertise in our advertising columns. 


W - 
KH Results) ioe permanent pat- 








ronage for the publication. 


** What it is?’’ 


I The Agricaltaral Epitonst,§ 


Indianapolis, Ind. y 
Circulation Over 125,000 Copies. 
Advertising 6oc. per line. 


No discount for time nor space. Pub- , 
y lished monthly. rv 
=========5=>=>=5=>== ==! 













1, William Johnston, want to do 
Printing for people who are willing to pay 
a fair price for the best work that can be 
had anywhere. I do every kind of printing. 
I am busy and want to keep that way. I 
can’t do your job while you wait; | must 
have a reasonable time. If you are looking 
for a fellow that will do your work cheaper 
than anybody else, | am not your man. I 
don’t want work at all if 1 cannot make a 
profit on it. 


If you want the best address WILLIAM JonNnsToN, Printers’ Ink Press, 10 Spruce St., N. 
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e a line for the 


NEW YORK PRESS 


, 30c ae O40 aw On an OE 


125,000 circulation 


—no extra charge for cuts, 
display or broken column 
rules. No other paper whose 
circulation is so large and 
so desirable treats its ad- 
vertisers so liberally. 


Se ee, Se ge Si gs Et ge Ege 
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‘nee 
tm Patriot 


JACKSON, MICH. 


Morning Patriot 
Evening Press 
Sunday Patriot 


Twice-a-Week Patriot 
lees 


..- Leading Family Newspapers 


in their field. Rates for space 


* 
: 
: 


reasons ible. diieations about 
ce etecce, GEE ECE EEE 

H. D. LA COSTE, EASTERN 
38 PARK ROW ADVERTISING 
Sh YORK MANAGER. 


_ Tibia naniraarten 


RIPANS 





\TABULES, 


Stella M. Godfrey, writing 
from Hoffman, N. C., under 
date of June 12, 1895, 
‘* My sister has used your 
She 
sufferer from dyspepsia and 





says : 


medicines. was a 
indigestion for several years, 
and after having your Tabules 
recommended and given 
them a trial, she speaks in 
the highest terms of them, 
and says that they cannot be 
excelled in keeping the 
system well regulated. Her 
name is (Miss) Katherine 
Godfrey, Post-Office, 
Hoffman, N. C.’’ 
by Tabules are sold by druggists, or by 
mail if the price (30) cents a box) is sent to 


The Ripans Chemical Company, No. 10 Spruce 
&t., New York. Sample vial, 10 cents. 
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Do You Want 
Some of this Money 


and Sinew 
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The Meat 





of a newspaper are its ad- 
vertisements. 






| The NE W MODEL’ WEB 
|enables a publisher to cover his 
field rapidly and perfectly and 
thus make his paper of increas- 
ing value to his advertisers. 
What ts more to the point, 
perhaps, it costs less to operate 
than any other similar machine. 


| Campbell Printing Press & Mfg. Co., 


6 Madison Ave., New York, 
334 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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Iowa raises this year $105,- 
000,000 of corn. “Total pro- 
ductions $432,025,000. Leads 
the States in prosperity ! 

ane has gained 10,000 
in population since 1890, 34 
per cent. From 30,311 to 

574. Enterprise and thri tt 
The DU Bou E HERALD 
(said by others ‘‘to be leading 
Dubuque enterprise’) circu- 
lates among these people. 
Place your ad in it if you 
want their business. Daily 
and weekly. Family circu- 
lation Founded 1836. An 
up-to-date paper. ‘‘Best print- 
ed paper in lowa.” Growing 
with its city. 

Place the Herald on Your 
List. Rates low. Write for 
estimates and samples. 


The esa 


Dubuque, lowa. 
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The 
Atlanta 
Exposition..... 


directs your attention to the 
South. That great section is teem- 
ing with life. New industries have 
brought prosperity into the land, 


The Southern 
Homestead 


is the only magazine in the South. It 
reaches the buying classes with its 
guaranteed 







60,000 
Monthly Circulation. 


Write for rates and sample copy to 


W.H. ENGLAND, 


SPECIAL AGENT, 
842-844 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


IT BEATS ALL 


why some advertisers use so 
promiscuously mediums of small 
importance just because they buy 
space cheap without regard to 
the paper’s relative value. 


THE WHEELING 


(W. VA.) 


NEWS 


Covers West Virginia 
and Eastern Ohio 


more thoroughly than any paper 
in this section of the country. 


C. E. ELLIS, 
Special Representative, 
517-516 TEMPLE COURT, 
NEW YORK. 
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Boyce Bidg., Chicago, 
W. J. Kewnepy in charge. 
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A Bona fide Subscription List 
Reaches Homes. 





-.. We: Have It... 


TRUTH 


THE OLD CRITIC AND WORLD COMBINED. 


The organ of the young Republicans 
of Michigan. Published Sunday and 
circulated in Detroit and throughout 
the State. 

Guaranteed Circulation of 


«28,000... 


For Advertising Rates address 


BURCH & LaRIVIERE, Publishers, 
42-44 Larned St., West, Detroit, Mich. 





















ESTABLISHED 1867. 






THE 


INDEPENDENT 


HELENA, MONTANA. 





Published at the railroad, commercial 
and financial center of Montana, also 
the Capital and County Seat. 


Circulating in every town, mining 





camp and stock range in the 


TREASURE STATE, 


it is the most effective single medium 





for completely covering the State. 


Published seven days in the week. 
Weekly, every Thursday. 





Information as to advertising of 


H. D. LA COSTE, 
38 PARK ROW, 
NEW YORK, 


MANAGER 
EASTERN 
OFFICE. 
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should buy 

space i 

journal reg- + We Are Not 
ularly for 10 “ 

years and Crying 


over 








Because there is much territory not 


covered by Texas Farm anp Rancn, 





It must be a paying investment or you 


would not continue. But We Are 
That's just what some advertisers Rejoicing 


have been doing with us. | 
















over the fact that the many custom- 
ers who use our advertising columns 
| 


You Should Year In and 
Do Likewise Year Out 


have long since learned that Texas 
Farm and Rancu covers thoroughly 
Texas, Arkansas, Louisiana, Okla- 


It pays other advertisers to use our homa, Indian Territory. Have you 
é : : , looked into the desirability of secur- 
columns and it will pay you. ing the best class of customers in 


above territory? A clean — for + 


ADDRESS clean advertisers seeking clean cus- 





tomers. 
THE NATIONAL TRIBUNE, |; TEXAS FARM AND RANCH 
WASHINGTON, D. C. DALLAS, TEXAS. 
BRANCH OFFICE, New York Office, Chicago Office, 
66 WORLD BLD., NEW YORK, | $ 47 Times Bldg. Marquette Bidg. 








BYRON ANDREWS, MANAGER. 


SHOOOHOOEOEE OOOO EEE ES 
Are You Satisfied 


after reading all of our testimonials 











that the 


Harrisburg Telegram 


which reaches over 


1,800 Towns and Cities 
in Pennsylvania 
is the medium to use 


if you desire to cover said territory ? 
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Extraordinary 
Offer. ~*~ 


During the remaining weeks of 1895 
I will cause to be sent for one year 
to any address for ONLY ONE DOLLAR 
all of the following named papers: 


THE ADVISER, High Class Monthly. 
WEEKLY TRIBUNE, New York. 
WEEKLY ENQUIRER, Cincinnati, 
WOMANKIND, Monthly, Springfield, 0. 
FARN NEWS, Monthly, Springfield, 0. 

If you are really looking for four 
dollars for one dollar I give you 
the chance. Remit by P. O. Order, 
Express Order or Bank Draft. Send 
no currency by mail. 


Advertisements solicited for Tue 


Apviser. Address 
J. W. TAYLOR, Publisher, 


LINDEN, WISCONSIN. 





on 
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The Church 
Standard 


Will work for you among the mem- 
bers of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United States, and 
particularly in the great Middle 

It,asno other paper of its kind 
can do. Please bear this fact in 
mind in considering the composi- 
tion of your list of mediums for the 
coming year. 


Its rate per thousand of circula- 
tion is lower than that of other 
papers of its class. The experience 
of our advertisers proves it to be a 
profitable medium. There can be 
no better argument for its use. Let 
us demonstrate this to you. 


If you want to reach what is un- 
doubtedly the best buying class in 
the country at the lowest cost, and 
without in the least sacrificing 
quality, put THE CHURCH STANDARD 
on your list. Unless, however, you 
have something to advertise which 
will appeal to this class, don’t do it. 


The Church Standard Company, 
Philadelphia. 











































3,100 Libraries 


in as many schools in the State of California. 
Every one subscribes for the only 
magazine on the 


PACIFIC COAST.. 


Fifty pages of high-class advertising in the 
October number of 


verland Month 





FRANK E. MORRISON, 


EASTERN AGENT, 
TEMPLE COURT, NEW YORK CITY. 
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| It’s a Business Bringer. 
The reason it pays to advertise in 


100,000 
THE——> 
Women 


° 
have ordered the beautiful Kansas City 
Christmas Number of the 
Ss umber 0 1e WO RLD 


Cleveland Ae 
is because THe Wor-p brings results. 


It carries more local advertising than 
ul € 0) any other Kansas City publication—a 
sure indication of its worth. 


Realm ~~ | Circulation, 29,000 DAILY, 


32,000 SUNDAY. 
They will read your ad if you eit 











send it in now. If you put it in The World it wins. 
For rates and sample copies, THE WORLD, 
address Kansas City, Mo. 










W. H. ENGLAND, L. V. ASHBAUGH, Manager. 


Chamber Commerce, Tribune Building, 
SPECIAL AGENT, | CHICAGO. New York. 
842-844 Broadway, NEW YORK. A. FRANK RICHARDSON 
UUs Special Representative. 
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Che State. | If you will examine a copy of 


JNO. RAMFDEN CRAMSGRLAYER. | The 
PUB. EVERY WEEK DAY AFTERNOON. 
RICHMOND, VA. " 
= - Richm 
THE STATE NEWSPAPERCO. | ii bn ond State 


OFFICE: 6 SOUTH TENTH STREET. 


TELEPHONES : you will find the heading on 
Business Department.......152 : . 
City News Department... .591 editorial page as represented 


; 

4 

e — = 
$ H. D. LA COSTE, Agt. Foreign Adv, here. 
é 

é 

é 

é 

. 

é 

4 

é 
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88 Park Row, New York. 


‘ SUBSCRIPTION PRICE ; If you look through the paper 
By carrier, in Richmond and Man- 7 - 
chester, TEN CENTS a week. carefully you will notice a 
BY MAIL. 
DAILY, one year. 
WEEKLY, one year.... 
WEEKLY, six months. 


large volume of advertising— 





both local and foreign—ap- 


MONDAY....... NOVEMBER li, 1895 pealing to the home circles. 








THE STATE receives the full Asso There is a reason why these 
ciated Press report by leased wire 2 - / 
direct —the greatest telegraphic advertisers use THE STATE. 
news service in the world. 

INFORMATION AS TO ADVERTISING OF 

H. D. La Coste, Special 
38 Park Row, Newspaper 
New York. Representative. 
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Just Plain 
County Papers. 


The lists of the Chicago Newspaper 
Union are made up of plain county papers. 

These papers are not fifty-six page affairs, 
with Part I, Part II, Part If and Part [V, and enough 
literary matter to fill a magazine ; but that doesn’t 
make any difference to the sturdy and prosperous 
readers; what they particularly want is home news. 
If John Smith breaks his arm, that item is more im- 
portant to them than France’s latest move in Mada- 
gascar. 

The home paper comes first. To them it is 
authority. They read it page by page—looking for 
all there is to be seen. 

If an advertisement is attractive, they are 
sure to notice it. They would probably find it, anyhow, 
if it wasn’t attractive. 

We don’t undertake to say they will believe 
the advertisement—that is the advertiser’s risk. All 
we guarantee is—our papers go to the honest, thrifty 
people. 

Our story is only partly told here. The rest 


is in our free catalogue. Where shall we send it ? 
«cous 
Chicago Newspaper 
Union, 


87-093 S. Jefferson St., Chicago. 
Or, 10 Spruce St., New York, N. Y. 
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DEPARTMENT OF CRITICISM. 


By Charles Austin ‘Bates 


Advertisers everywhere are invited to send matter for criticism ; to 
and to offer suggestions for the betterment of this department 
frankly and fairly. 
Tell me your advertising troubles—perhaps I can lighten them. 


advertising will be criticised freely, 


booklets, novelties, catalogs. 





GENERAL - ADV! ERTISING. 
The University of Minnesota sends 
out the following circular. I suppose 
I shall be considered very unfeeling 
when I say that it is as good an exam- 


ple of absolute absurdity as I have, 


for some time. I will reprint 
the circular first, and then make a few 
remarks about it: 


seen 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA. 


Qurstion BLank No. 3 1N ExpPeRIMeNrTAt 
PsycHoLoGy. For THe Stupy or Apver- 
TISING. 

At the University of Minnesota we are 


making a psy¢ hological inve stigation of ad- 
vertisements. It is an entirely new field for 
psych logics al work and one of great and in- 
creasing importance. It is our aim to find 
the mental processes which go on in the 
minds of the customers from the time they 
see the advertisement until they have pur- 
chased the article advertised. To get down 
to the bottom of our subject and make our 
work successful, we need the aid of experi- 
enced advertisers, and to that end we have 
sent out this circular with the following 
questions and ill be greatly indebted to you 
if you will send us your answers to them. 
Please return answers to H. Gale, University 
of Minnesota. 

Advertisements 
viz. : 


seem to have two aims, 
1. To attract attention. 
2. To induce to buy. 

If you have any corrections to make with 
this they will be gladly received. 

We have classified the chief ways of adver 
tising into four groups, viz. : 

1. Magazines and periodicals. 

2. Newspapers and handbills or posters 

3. Show windows. 

4. Painted signs and placards. 

Do you know of any other ways of adver- 
tising ? 

What are the best ways you have found in 
youre xperienc e for attracting attention under 
these four ways of adverfising ? 

Please name them in the order of their im- 
portance from best to poorest. 

Give your reasons why each way of 
tracting attention does attract atte ntion. 

What are the best ways you have found in 
your experience for inducing people to buy ? 
(e. g., constant reiteration of firm or article, 
odd figure prices, leaders,testimonials, prizes, 
use of superlatives, arguments, plain state- 
ments, etc.). 


at- 


Please name them in the order of their im- 
portance, from best to poorest. 

Give your reasons why each way of in- 
ducing people to buy does induce them to 
buy. 


ropound problems 
Anything pe rtaining to 
»wspa per ads, circulars, 


Send yourr 
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The aim of the circular is: ‘‘ To find 
the mental processes which go on in 
the minds of the customers from the 
time they see the advertisement till 
they have purchased the article adver- 
tised."’ That is a pretty large con- 
tract. I believe there are two reasons 
why people buy things. The first, 
because they think something is desir- 
able. And the because they 
think it is cheap. I believe that covers 
the ground. If the sight of an adver- 
tisement is followed by the purchase 
of goods, then it must be that the ad- 
vertisement offered seemingly 
desirable thing, or offered something 
at a price which seemed to make 1 
desirable. The next thing that at- 
tracts my attention is the fact that at- 
tracting the attention is said to be the 
first aim of advertising. It isn’t. 
The statement keeps bobbing up time 
after time and there seems to be ro 
way of convincing people that attract- 
ing attention is not the object of ad- 
vertising. Advertisements are pub- 
lished for one thing, and for that thing 
alone. They are published with the 
object of selling somebody the things 
that are advertised. That is all they 
are for. That is the object. That is 
the end of all advertising. If it were 
not for the to sell something, 
no advertisement would ever be pub- 
lished. That is the one, only, single, 
solitary and distinct object of all ad- 
vertising. Everything else connected 
with advertising is only a means to 
this end. You can’t group this with 
anything else. You must let it flock 
by itself. Attracting attention is 
merely a part of advertising. Of 
course, an advertisement that was 
printed and then buried some place 
would never sell any goods. But if 
it is placed where there is a chance of 
anybody seeing it, it is sure to attract 
some attention. Attracting attention 
is an essential part of good advertis- 
ing. There is no question about that. 
Nevertheless it is the thing that is 
thought of last. The form of an adver- 
tisement should be decided upon after 


second, 


some 


desire 
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the, matter has been prepared. The 
ideal advertisement is one that is pre- 
pared irrespective of space. It is the 
advertiser saying what he wants to say, 
and what he believes it is necessary to 
say. After this come the questions of 
display, size, position and frequency. 

After making four divisions of ads, 
and classifying newspapers and hand- 
bills together, the circular naively in- 
quires, ‘‘Do you know of any other 
ways of advertising?’ I haven't count- 
ed them, but if I were asked to make 
a guess, I would say that there were 
about four thousand other ways of 
greater or less importance. Advertis- 
ing covers the whole earth. There is 
hardly anything that is not advertising, 
or that is not in some way connected 
with advertising. This will be true as 
long as the chief aim of man is to 
make money. It is a well-known fact 
that membership, in churches is fre- 
quently advertising, pure and simple. 
A man goes to church to get acquaint- 
ed with and be seen by the people with 
whom he hopes to do business. 

The other day I heard of a young 
man in a Western town who has been 
successful in floating several building 
and loan associations, entirely through 
his connection with a_ fashionable 
church. 

He joined the church for the pur- 
pose of meeting the people who could 
assist him in starting his ventures. He 
has the best lot of names on his boards 
of directors that have ever decorated 
such institutions in his community. 
He keeps a memorandum book in his 
pocket in which are entered the names 
of his prospective directors. They see 
him at church, meet him at church 
functions, and thus become acquainted 
with him—that is to say, he advertises 
himself to them. 

I know of a man who considered 
his wife’s five hundred-dollar opera 
cloak a good advertisement, and I 
have no doubt that it was. 

These methods of advertising are 
not direct, and personally I do not be- 
lieve that they are as good as direct 
advertising, but they have to be con- 
sidered as advertising just the same. 
If I were making a list of methods of 
advertising, arranging them according 
to relative merit, I would put the daily 
newspaper at the top of the list and in 
‘‘red type.’’ The daily paper is not 
the best thing for everything, but I be- 
lieve it is the best for more than two- 
thirds of everything. Under the 
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heading of ‘‘Show Windows” ought 
to come counters and show case dis- 
plays, arrangement of g" ods, courteous- 
ness of clerks, and all of the thousand 
and one things that go to make a store 
a pleasant trading place. It is all ad- 
vertising, though it isn’t generally 
considered so. 

For answering each of the last six 
questions in this circular, the sender 
has left a space one inch deep across 
a letter sheet of paper. To give in- 
telligent and satisfactory answers | 
should want at least a yard instead of 
an inch, so I’m not going into the 
matter any further. 


* *# 
* 


RETAIL ADVERTISING. 


I recommend the following letter to 
the earnest consideration of all adver- 
tisers, big or little, retail or general. 
It sounds as if the ideas expressed 
came from the bottom of the writer's 
heart. There is nothing really so in- 
teresting as facts, and here are a lot of 
facts : 


“ Tue Journat,” ) 
Of Burnett County, 
By Ed L. Peet. f 
GRANTSBURG, Wis., Nov. 11, 1895. 


Charles Austin Bate : 


Dear Sir—I have recently been examining 
your Department of Criticism in Printers’ 
te and noted many of your comments. 

I have never learned who is the editor of 
Printers’ Ink, but I have sometimes won- 
dered if you were not. Perhaps if I were to 
criticise that publication to you it might do 
as much good as to address it to the editor. 

Printers’ Ink may be helpful to large ad- 
vertisers, but it seldom strikes anything of 
benefit to the advertiser in small country 
towns. I tried supplying my patrons in a 
Minnesota town with it for a year, but could 
not see that it accomplished any good. 

I think I learned a number of things that 
I worked out for my advertisers, but they 
did not seem to catch the “drift of the book.” 

Now, perhaps you can tell of some way 
that these country merchants can be made to 
understand the ins and outs of successful 
advertising by stuclying from printed matter, 
but I have never found anything that would 
move them like personal talk. 

Much that I read in Printers’ Ink, and 
various talks on advertising, flies over the 
heads of the majority of advertisers. I mean 
the majority in a eg not in dollars paid. 

My last issue of the Yourna/ represented 
thirty advertisers and my paper represents 
about one ten-thousandth part of the popula- 
tion of the United States. 

If this ratio held good there would be about 
one-third of a million advertisers in the 
United States, and I don’t believe that ten 
per cent of that number could find actual 
profit in reading the fine ideas advanced by 
professional ad-smiths. 

Printers’ Ink, some time ago, said “ that 
a single faulty expression or misspelled word 
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would spoil the effect of a whole ad,’’ or 
words to that effect. 

if that ad-smith can show me any possible 
way that John Smith could say in a country 
paper that he would give a pound of tobacco 
free with each yard of five-cent calico sold 
on a certain day and have the effect of that 

d spailed by faulty construction, I will be 
ready to acknowledge myself beaten Of 
course it could be said in Norwegian, so that 
a Frenchman would be bothered to "read it, 
but if the information could be got into the 
paper so it was possible to make out what 
john Smith intended to do, every yard of 
his calico would go as fast as the clerks could 
measure the stuff off. 

“his is something of a backwoods point 
and until my arrival here, some three months 
ago, there was nothing effective done in ad- 
vertising. My competitor had ads that had 
not been changed in years and a card of 
more than five inches double was arare thing. 
I send you sainples cut from late issues of my 
paper. They would not be considered up to 
the standard by some ad-smiths, but people 
have read them and profited thereby. 

No. 1 is just according to copy brought me 
and was run small because the advertiser 
wanted to save money. 

After trying this for three weeks without 
change I persuaded Mrs. Johnson to try a 
large ad to fit acut I had and I wrote No. 2 
and Me brought trade. 

his ran two weeks and I submitted No. 3, 
whi h has just started 

Now you will notice that much of the ad 
remains the same and has been built up 
around to save expense of setting type. We 
have to do this, as rates are so low that we do 
not get much more than enough out of the 
advertising to pay cost of composition 

This does not permit much trying and fit- 
ting to get tie best effect out of the type, but 
it goes first crack or we lose money on it. 

Now, I should like your criticism on No. 3 
Make allowance for the fact that it is for 
country a. 

No. aks for itself. One partner 
doesn’t believe i in advertising, so when he is 
away for a couple of weeks the other springs 
No. 5 0n the public, and follows the next 
week with No, 6. 

The absent partner comes home and stops 
the expense of advertising, not willing to 
give the advertising credit for the increased 
trade. 

No. 7 1 wrote in response to the rec uest of 
a rival store for something to answer No. 6. 

The deceptive heading would be objection- 
able were it not for the fact that it answers 
No. 6. 

I inclose a few more, not numbered, which 
I wrote. Some are too crowded, because the 
advertiser is afraid of expense. 

I have to watch my foreman closely, or he 
will stick in ornaments and border, which, I 
think, weaken the effect of the ad more oh. 
i faulty construction and misspelled words.’ 

My opinion is that such things tend more 
to attract to the looks of the ad than they do 
to the subject, and that they hinder reading 
more than they help. I am a great believer 
in the use of cuts to draw the eye to an ad 
and where the advertiser will pay for it, I 
favor lots of white space. 

An ad that is read has a value, and an ad 
that is not read is valueless. I try to write 
ads that will be read. What is your opinion 
of my efforts, viewed from a professional ad- 
smith’s standpoint ? 

ave in three months stirred the town on 
this question. 


INK. 


Pardon this lengthy letter, but I trust you 
will find some grain in the cha ff. Rs ing tfully 
yours, PEEt 

The trouble with Mr. Ses t, and with 
his advertisers, is that is very 
prevalent. Few people seem to appre- 
ciate the fact that advertising problems 
are almost exactly the same in all con- 
ditions of business. The principles 
are just the same whether the adver- 
tising is retail or general, whether it is 
to be done in a small country town or 
a big city. People are much alike no 
matter where you find them. The 
people in New York and the people at 
Jones’ Road are just people. 
One man is a man, and another man is 
just ancther man, no matter where he 
lives. There are some little variations, 
but J believe that the kind of ad that 
will sell goods in one town will come 
pretty near selling goods in another 
town. This notion that people are 
radically different just because they 
live in different cities is an idea that is 
wrong from beginning to end. A 
great deal of the population of New 
York City is made up of people who 
have come to New York from the 
South and West. A great deal of the 
population of the South and West is 
made up of people who have come 
from the Eastern and New England 
States. The population of the United 
States is intermingled to such an extent 
that you cannot tell when you publish 
an advertisement in Ohio whether 
you are taking to ‘‘ Buckeyes’’ or 
**Yankees.’’ No matter where people 
live in the United States, they have the 
same motives and desires, and they 
will be moved by the same arguments. 
To be sure, the wealth or poverty of a 
community must be considered. I 
would not advertise sealskin sacks and 
diamonds in a mining town in Southern 
Indiana, but whatever I did advertise, 
I would advertise in pretty much the 
same way. 

PR'NTERS’ INK doesn’t shoot over 
the heads of local advertisers. There 
is no advertiser so small that he cannot 
be benefited by the study of the suc- 
cesses and failures of other advertisers. 
The large in New York offer 
the same sort of goods to the same sort 
of people that the small dealer does in 
a country town. The large dealer 
appeals for trade on the same basis as 
the small one does. He says that he 
can supply some desirable article for 
less money than his competitors can. 
Or that he can supply some article 
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that his competitors cannot supply. It 
is the same thing over and over again. 
People trade at certain stores because 
they believe that in these stores they 
get better goods for the same money, 
or the same goods for less money, or 
better treatment, or more timely de- 
livery, or longer credit. It’s the same 
thing in the country as it is in the 
city. A merchant has to convince 
people that his store is the best one at 
which to supply their wants. A gen- 
eral advertiser has to convince people 
that his particular product is more de- 
sirable than that of his competitors. 
The trouble is that every business 
man thinks that his business is entirely 
distinct from every other business. He 
thinks that business principles are not 
applicable to his business. He thinks 
that it is entirely peculiar. A shoe 
man will say, ‘‘ Oh, that’s very good 
for a dry goods man, but it won't do 
for me.” When the dry goods man 
sees the same thing he will say that 
would do first rate for the shoe busi- 
ness, but it wouldn’t do for him. 
There is a very little grain of truth in 
these statements, and there is a tre- 
mendous amount of nonsense. The 
object of all advertising is to sell 
goods. The incentive to purchase 
depends upon the same things in every 
sort of business. The man does not 
live, and never will live, who can lay 
down any fixed rules for success. 
PRINTERS’ INK cannot be expected to 
tell each individual just what sort of 
an advertisement he needs on each 
particular day. It cannot undertake 
to tell each of the half a million ad- 
vertisers in the United States just 
exactly how to run his business. What 
it can do and what it does do is to re- 
cite experiences and offer suggestions. 
If the advertiser gets half a dozen 
small ideas out of the paper during the 
entire year, he is well repaid for care- 
fully studying it. If he can be taught 
a few fundamental principles of adver- 
tising, he will be able to increase the 
profitability of his advertising. The 
trouble is that very many business men 
do not think deeply enough or ear- 
nestly enough about this most impor- 
tant feature of their business. If they 
will make up their minds that there is 
no mystery about it, and that it is 
common sense from the ground up, 
they will soon find themselves on the 
right track—they will soon find them- 
selves understanding a great deal more 
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about advertising than they ever did 
before. 

The problem is merely to reach the 
greatest number of people in the most 
effective and the least expensive way. 
This sounds like a very sweeping 
statement of a very difficult problem, 
but it isnot. The trouble is that most 
men do advertising in a haphazard 
sort of a way. They take chances 
without inquiring what the chances 
are. They throw up their hands, and 
say, ‘‘Oh, it’s all mystery, all chance, 
anyway.” It is not mystery and it is 
not chance. If a clothing dealer 
bought his stock in the same way that 
he buys his advertising, he would not 
have much trouble in failing in a short 
time. 

You can hear a lot of nonsense about 
advertising, and a great deal of it 
comes from people who ought to know 
better I noticed a paragraph pub- 
lished in PRINTERS’ INK a short time 
ago, which said that a single faulty 
expression, or a misspelled word would 
spoil the effect of the whole ad. There 
are perhaps a few cases in which this 
might be true, but these are very few 
and far between. Of course, an adver- 
tisement that is perfect in construc- 
tion, grammar and spelling is better 
than an advertisement that is not per- 
fect, but the chief thing in the ad is 
what you say. The information con- 
tained in it is really the advertisement. 
The words, the type, and the pictures 
are merely the clothing in which it is 
dressed. 

If Mr. Peet will keep on with the 
good work, and talk to his advertisers 
as he has talked to me in his letter, 
he will continue to ‘‘ stir up the town,” 
and he will make his patrons’ advertis- 
ing profitable. 

I have not room to reproduce more 
than two of the advertisements sent, 
and I do this merely to show that what 
I have been saying is absolutely true 
beyond all question, The Curry Comb 
ad would be an almighty good adver- 
tisement, no matter where it was pub- 
lished. If I were to see it in the New 
York Hera/d I would say that it was a 
good ad. The other ad I have repro- 
duced was really a heading for a two- 
column announcement. It is a good 
heading. It would be a good heading 
at the top of any advertisement of a 
similar business. Mr. Gillam could 
put it at the top of an ad for Hilton, 
Hughes & Co., and publish it in the 

















New York Zvening Post with good 
effect. 


Currry Combs 
Given Away. 


I am still giving aw ayag 
free to every customer who will “4 hase 
worth of goods at my harness shop 

Since I bought my present stock, ‘hic les have 


od curry comt 
$1 


gone up 300 per cent and leather now co 
double what it used t Vhen I buy new 
stock I must raise prices 
lake advantage of my present low pri 
as it will be years before you can buy leather 
goods as cheap as now 
PETER LIDBOM 


The success or failure 


of a mercantile business is in the question 


If 


0 ods 


of profit. g are constantly sold 
below cost, failure is bound t me. If 
prices are marked away up the people 
will not come more than once and trade 
is light o high or too low prices 


mean failure 


Just where the turning point is, 


is 


between too 


high and too low prices, 
difficult to determine In marking our 
new stock of goods just received, we 
have gone low instead of high when we 
were in doubt where the turning point 
was. 
: ° 
We give the public 

the benefit of the doubt and sell the 
stock cheaper. You can prove this by 
examining our stoc 


Mr. Peet has learned his lesson well, 





and I am inclined to believe that he 
learned it, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, from ‘‘ The Little School- 
master in the Art of Advertising.”’ 
*, * 
READY-MADE ADS. 

Go not witte these ready- made ads. They are 

n wherever they are found, and credit is 


iven to the author when he is known. Contri 
yutions of bright ads are solicited. The nam« 
and address of the writer will be printed, if he 
wishes it t be Cc. A. B 


Smith 


For a Piano—(By 7 


‘* TOUCH.” 


The “touch” of a piano is the life of it. 

There are several kinds of touch. 

There is the heavy “ loggy’’ touch that 
tires the muscles—makes playing drudgery 

There is the light coed ms touch—easy— 
but detrimental—because not heavy enough 
to strengthen the muscles—encourages slur- 
ring. 

But there is another touch—a happy 
dium—not heavy, not light—just enoug 
both to be elastic—responsive—inspiring— 
develops the technique—strengthens the fin- 
gers nd yet does not tire—and this is the 
Bradbury touch. The touch responsible for 
that sweet, expressive tone—so dear to sing- 
ers and players the world over. No other 
piano has it, 


me- 
o 
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| For a Clothing Store—(By J]. S. Meigs). 


‘If You Pay More 


Than I Charge 



































for Clothes, you 
pay too much. If you pay less, you 
get clothes that are worth less When 
a tailor quotes lower prices than 


mine he has to work in cheaper goods 
or hire cheaper workmen. 


If his prices are higher, it is because 

he tacks on a bigger profit than I do 

That's the sum and substance of the 

whole question of price. Trousers 

at cost forone week. Next advertise- 

ment will sh ther bargains. 
| ee * 

For a Grocery—( By W. H. Keister). 


—— t lies 
Much Money for 
Groceries 


Here. That is, not nearly 
as they cost in other places 
ALWAYS LOWI than 
while quality is better 
as the best 


much 
Our prices are 


everybody else’s 
than in most 


| so 


stores—as 





in all. Then the privilege is yours—to 
bring back anything unsatisfactory and 
receive your money—and to have pur- 


chases delivered free 


F a 
It’sa 
fair and square 
‘flat-footed fact 


| that we 


yr a House Furnishing Store. 


have reduced the 
price of all the Furniture 
Carpets, Mattings, Draper- 
i Stoves, Crockeryware, 
Bedding, Fancy Lamps, Bric 


ies, 


a-Brac, we’ve got in stock 
| 1 here are no exceptions and 
| no half-way work—but 


Every cut 
is to the 
very quick. 





For a Saddlery Store—(By C. L. Grow). 


DAMAGED 
PRICES 
BUT 


The quality is second to none. 
We have a large stock of 


‘| BLANKETS 


for the horse and carriage. We 
intend to reduce it at once by 
selling them at a very low price. 
Cold weather is here. You need 
them now. Save money by buy- 
ing of us. 
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Do Not Overlook 
Our Unique Position. 


J) 


The only Democratic Daily News- 





paper in the Northwest—a peculiar 
fact in such an immense, well popu- 


lated and wealthy territory—is the 


St. Paul... 
... Jlobe 


This field cannot be covered suc- 
cessfully without the GLOBE. 


apy 


EASTERN OFFICE, 
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517 & 518 Temple Court, New York City. 
Cc. E. ELLIS, Manager. 
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You Can Prove 















for Yourself 


THAT THE 


Detroit Suns 


will pay you—if you use their advertis- 
ing columns. 

They are the leading sensational peri- 
odicals in their surrounding territory and 
are read from beginning to end with great 
avidity by all their clients, which we 
guarantee amounts to 


Over 120,000 


Copies per week. 


«<vee-> <2 








Key Your Advertisement. 
THEN SEND ORDER TO 


C. E. ELLIS, Special Representative, 
517-518 Temple Court, N. Y. 
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Daily 
Ledger.. 


——— 








Is the only real newspaper published 
in the smart city on Puget Sound through 
which 80 per cent of the tea imported 
from China and Japan for the United 
States and Canada has been brought this 


year. This may sound like a big story, 


| but the Customs returns will speak for 
| ’ : 
the tea, and advertisers who have fatron- 


ized the Ledger will speak for it. So will 
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FIRST IN THE FIELD, 


and mind you this particular field covers 


that vast territory lying 


West of the Alleghenies, 


A prosperous, populous district, ignorant 
of the existence of the one-cent morning 


paper until 


THE PITTSBURG TIMES 


inaugurated the innovation. At this late 


day others are following our lead. 


Do You Advertise ? 


If so you must appreciate what it means 
in circulation to become established and 
occupy the field five or six years before 
high-priced competitors realize our octopus 


proportions. 





Our Eastern Manager ts 


PERRY LUKENS, Jr. 


THE 
PITTSBURG 
New York Office, TIMES 
Room 74 Tribune Building. FIRST IN NEWS 


FIRST IN CIRCULATION 
FIRST AS AN ADVERTISING 
MEDIUM. 
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ARM IRESIDE 
Fine & Parone 


LINK YOURSELF TO 
“The Monarch of the World’s Rural Press,’’ 





Farm and Fireside 


a a i ee ee ee a eT a eT a On 





Through the media of Attractive, Catchy Ads and 
FAME AND FORTUNE will both be yours SURE. 

Let us have your order for space NOW, and thus 
be able to bask in ‘‘the radiancy of hope” which 
looms up on the horizon of the future. The harvest- 
ing of phenomenal crops presages wonderful activity 
in all lines of trade. 

Join the procession and secure your share of the 
harvest. 





We have bought the subscription list of THE CLOVER LEAF, 
AND NOW 


“Sanaue of te 000 COPIES EACH ISSUE 
AS FOLLOWS: 

125,000 Ex." § 125,000 exis Ye 
30,00 Cain Nex Yr © 30,000 Ferris e.2e 
With more than 1,500,000 regular readers. 
Advertising Rates Low! “"eineviition consin eke” 


SEND FOR ESTIMATE. 








MAST, CROWELL & KIRKPATRICK, Publishers, 
Springfield, Ohio. 
EASTERN OFFICE: WESTERN OFFICE: 


Tiwas Buitpoinc, New Yorx City. Monapnock Brock, Cuicaco, ILL 
(Joseph W. Kennedy.) (C. Heber Turner.) 
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THE lL N\ STAR 
THE EVENING STAR 
THE WASHINGTON EVENING STAR 









mportance 
r comes first, and is Lipps 
not only the most conspicuous 
prosperous daily in Siegen pet 
is without doubt the best appreciated | 
and best patronized evening newspaper | 
in the United States. In point of cir- 
culation it is not reached by any other 
evening’ paper that is sold for more 
than one cent anywhere in America. 
The circulation of the Star is con- 
fined almost exclusively to Washing- 
ton. It isclaimed for it, and probably 
truthfully claimed, that no other news- 
paperin the country goes int6’so largea 
percentage of all the houses within a 
radius of twenty miles from “3 ° 
of publication: 
‘ Pietstar has enjoyed tnpt ptecedénted! 
prosperity for twenty-five years, and is] 
» one ee the very few papers that has” 
fail to advance its advertising rates} 
‘in'proportion to its growth in circula-| 
tion, influence and popularity with the 
community in which it is issued. 
"Considering its character, influence 
| and circulation. its advertising rates 
| are exteedingly low, ebeing matched 
in this ‘respect by no’ more than 
two or three news dpers issued in 
other sections. The class Of advertis- 
it carries is of the best. The value 


ES 
















is, paper to_ an» advertiser, all 





















—From Printers’ Ink, issue February 28th, 1894. 


IT Was TRUE THEN AND Is TRUE Now—ONLyY More So. 
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AN INVESTIGATION—THE CIRCU- 
LATION QUESTION IN MIL- 
WAUKEE REVIEWED. 

THE ‘‘ WISCONSIN ’’ REFUSES TO PROVE 
ITS CIRCULATION TO THE COMMITTEE 
—GIVES FIGURES BUT DECLINES TO 
SHOW ITS BOOKS—THE ‘‘ JOURNAL ”’ 
OPENS EVERYTHING. 


When 7he Newspaper Maker made 
its first appearance some nine months 
ago it announced that attention would 
be given to the question of newspaper 
circulation. That promise has been 
kept in many instances, and the adver- 
tisers of the country have shown their 
appreciation of 7he Newspaper Maker’ s 
efforts to expose the falsity of circula- 
tion claims made by some newspapers. 
Honest newspaper publishers also have 
been benefited by the work of 7he 
Newspape: Maker. 

During the past year the attention 
of advertisers has frequently been 
drawn to the after.oon newspapers of 
Milwaukee because of the conflicting 
statements of the Evening Wisconsin 
and the Evening Journal, the two 
older newspapers. Each claimed the 
largest circulation and each stated, n 
effect, that the other’s claim was false. 

A few weeks ago L. F. Boyd, busi- 
ness manager of the /Journa/, was in 
New York, and to a representative of 
The Newspaper Maker said : 

In regard to this circulation geen of 
which you ask,! can say cheerfully that I 
think an investigation of the circulation 
condition in Milwaukee would insure results 
not unlike those developed in St. Louis on 
the Post-Dispatch during the Jones-Pulitzer 
imbroglio. Perhaps even a worse condition 
would be shown, 

I think there is not a city in the country 
where foreign advertisers are more badly 
duped through false circulation claims than 
in Milwaukee. 

Mr. Boyd’s statements brought out 
the following letter from the Wiscon- 
sim: 

MILWAUKEE, Nov. 6, 1895. 
Frank H. Lancaster, Esq., 50 and 51 Trib- 
une Building, New York: 

Dear Sir—I have received a sample 
copy of The Newspaper Maker, and, by way 
of introduction, inclosed you will find two 
dollars for one year’s subscription for same. 
I find many items that will be of interest to 
the newspaper manager, and hence subscribe 
that I may receive it regularly. 

In an interview with the business manager 
of the Journal of Milwaukee, he says: “* We 
are prepared to prove that the Wisconsin's 
circulation is less than 15,000 daily, and that 
the circulation of the weekly is less than half 
the figures claimed.’’ The Loti manager 
of the Journa/ also says: “The /Journa/ is 
prepared also to prove its claim to having the 
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largest circulation of ~ afternoon paper 
published in the State of Wisconsin.” 

While Mr. Boyd was being interviewed as 
to the circulation of the Wisconsin, and stat- 
ing that that circulation was less than 15,0« 
and that the Journa/’s circulation was more 
than that of any other newspaper in the State 
of Wisconsin, why did he forget to be inter- 
viewed as to how much was the real circula- 
tion of the Journal? If he knows so much 
about the circulation of the Wisconsin, he 
ought to know at least how much is the cir 
culation of the Journa/, and publish it to the 
waiting world. The whole interview sounds 
very much like a fake. Yours very truly, 

(Signed) 
A. J. Arxens, General Manager. 

Mr. Boyd's statement regarding the 
Wisconsin, and Mr. Aikens’ intima- 
tion that the interview was a fake, was 
sufficient justification for 7he News- 
paper Maker to make an investigation 
into the condition of affairs. 

Arriving in Milwaukee, the editor of 
The Newspaper Maker was joined by 
Elmer S. Smith, the advertising agent 
in charge of Dr. R. V. Pierce’s busi- 
ness. A call was made upon Mr. 
Heugin, business manager of the 
Morning Sentinel, who was invited to 
become a member of the committee to 
investigate the circulation of the /our- 
nal and Wisconsin. Mr. Heugin 
agreed to act, providing he would be 
acceptable to the managers of the pa- 
pers named. 

The proposition was then laid before 
Mr. Boyd, of the /Journa/, that the 
committee should make a thorough in- 
vestigation of the Journals records, 
He readily consented, and gave orders 
that everything should be at the dis- 
posal of the committee. 

The same proposition was made to 
Mr. Aikens, of the Wisconsin, who 
absolutely refused the request. He 
stated that the Wisconsin had a daily 
circulation of 22,000. Pointing to his 
desk, which was littered with papers, 
he said: ‘‘ There are my statements 
and mailing list.” When pressed to 
permit the investigation Mr. Aikens 
grew very indignant and said that he 
might with equal propriety be asked to 
show his bank account. ‘'I will only 
show my reports to an advertiser pro- 
viding he pays me money enough,”’ he 
stated. 

It was shown to’ Mr. Aikens that if 
he could prove his 22,000 circulation 
it would be worth thousands of dollars 
to him, especially as he was positive 
that the Yournal had but 14,000. No 
amount of argument could persuade 
him to change his decision. 

The refusal of the Wisconsin’s pub- 
lisher to permit the proof of his circu- 
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lation claim to be given to the adver- 
ising world cannot be said to be it 
favor of that paper. Where truth ex- 
sts and its publication has a commer- 
ial value, there is no reasonable excuse 
for hiding it. 

As the Journal had been prompt in 
consenting to be investigated it was 
lecided that an investigation should 
ve made. As the Wisconsin had re- 
fused, Mr. Heugin was excused from 
icting with the other members of the 
committee, 

Accordingly, all the books, bills, re- 
ports and records of the Journal were 
carefully inspected. The carriers’ re- 
ports were verified in many instances 
by personal interviews with the carriers, 
ind their statements tallied with their 
reports, 

rhe result of the investigation, which 
covered a period of six months, and of 
which the month of October was a fair 
sample, is as follows : 











Cs ihas ce uedesiataseeric ‘ 7.437 
State (Mail) 5,463 
Street sales.. 389 
I.  Acgs eebeodndwesoees ° Ox 
PODS sven b0dacwvecuse 410 
Advertisers, CtC...cccccccess 150 

Total (Daily)...... 14,95 
Weekly Edition Average....... 15,213 


With a view to securing the opinions 
f the local advertisers, interviews 
were obtained with the leading busi- 
ness men of Milwaukee. The /is- 
consin learned of that part of the pro- 
gram, and immediately sent men out 
to learn what the merchants had said. 
The following interviews were obtained 
by the editor of The Newspaper Maker. 
They indicate the general opinion of 
the two papers. 

A. Cressy Morrison, the advertising 
manager of the Pabst Brewing Com- 
pany, and the only general advertiser 
in Milwaukee, expressing his opinion 
of the evening papers, said: ‘‘As to 
my preferences regarding the evening 
papers as advertising mediums in this 
city, permit me to say that, after giv- 
ing due consideration, I will state 
and it gives me pleasure to do so 
that the Milwaukee Yournal stands 
first. I believe that it reaches more 
homes and is more of a home paper 
with the great mass of purchasers, and 
that it has attained a position where it 
holds the confidence of its readers.”’ 

Whitehall & Martin, men’s furnish- 
ing—Mr. Martin said: *‘ For my class 
of trade I.use the /ourna/ in prefer- 
ence to any other. Its publishers are 
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aggressive and progressive. They are 
young and popular, and the paper has 
a large circulation among the best class 
of people in Milwaukee. As regards 
circulation, the Journal undoubtedly 
has the best and largest in Milwaukee.” 

Espenhain Dry Goods Company— 
Mr. Schultze said: ‘*‘My judgment of 
the Milwaukee papers is based on per- 
sonal investigation as to where they go. 
I frequently inquire of my neighbors, 
of our customers, and at the club, 
what papers they take, and from these 
investigations I find that the Jounal 
not only has the largest and best circu- 
lation in the afternoon field, but that 
it reaches the highest class of people, 
consequently we use the /ournad large- 
ly, and get excellent results from it. 
The proprietors of the /ouwrna/ are en- 
terprising young men, and keep abreast 
of the times. They make a very bright 
new spaper. 

Buckley, Buehner & Buckley, real 
estate—J. O. Buckley said: ‘‘ For our 
business the Yourna/ has unquestion- 
ably brought us the greatest returns of 
all the English papers. it is bright 
and popular, During the last year it 
has won a very important victory for 
the people of Wisconsin, and its pol- 
icy is generally approved by the peo- 


ple I have tested all the papers, and 
believe the Yournal to be the best in 
town.’”’ 


Otto Friis, real estate dealer, who 
was present at the interview, corrobo- 
rated what Mr. Buckley said, and 
stated that his experience in using the 
Journal was exceedingly satisfactory. 
Heyns, dry goods—Mr. Hartman 
said: ‘‘Of the afternoon papers my 
first choice is the Wisconsin ; next to 
that the Yourva/. Our trade is with 
the middle and better class of people, 
and as we use the Wisconsin more than 
any other, we accordingly get better 
results from it. Still, we think highly 
of the Journai. 
Kelly & Company, dry goods—Mr. 
Regansdorf, advertising manager, said: 
‘* To reach the whole field—the people 
we use the Journal. For high-class 
goods the Wisconsin is also good, but 
I should say that, for an all-around 


paper, the Yowrnal is an excellent ad- 
vertising medium,” 

Aarons Clothing Company — Mr. 
Aarons said: ‘‘ In advertising we aim 


to reach the masses, consequently use 
the Yourna/ largely, as it has the largest 
circulation, and from it we get the best 
results. We use the other papers also, 
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but the 
people.”’ 
The Hub, clothing—Mr. 
fer ‘How do they stand? 
good. The Wisconsin goes to high- 
class, conservative people, the Yournal 
covers that same field and extends to 
the middle class. I get good results 
from both papers; but, for instance, 
I advertise a special sale of children’s 
garments, and it brings hundred 
ladies to the store, seventy-five of them 
will say that they saw the 
ment inthe Yournal. That proves that 
the Journal is the home paper. I also 
say that it has the best circulation.” 
Skidmore Clothing Company—Mr. 
Skidmore said: ‘‘ It is somewhat diffi- 
cult to tell which really is the best ad- 





Yourna: gets to all classes of 


Dittenhoe- 


All are 





one 


advertise- 


vertising medium. I use both the 
morning and evening papers, and am 
inclined to think that 1 get the best 
results from the Sextive/ and Wiscon- 
sin, although I think very highly of 


the Journal, and believe it pays to ad- 
vertise in it.”’ 


Gimbe] Brothers, dry goods: Mr. 
MacLaren said: ‘‘ With other after- 
noon papers in the field, there is 


ample opportunity of testing their re- 
spective merits. Speaking as an ad- 
vertiser, I should say that the /ourna/ 
stands first and the /!isconsin second. 
The Journal is a bright, newsy, pro- 
gressive paper, popular with the peo- 
ple, and is a profitable advertising 
medium, I have tested them all and 
find that the Yourna/ leads. The //7s- 
consin reaches a very desirable class of 
people—so does the Yourna/—which 
also goes to the middle classes—those 
who have money to buy. As to circula- 
tion, I should say that each had some- 
where from 13,000 to 15,000 copies 
daily, although more may be claimed. 
We advertise with each and recognize 
their respective merits. My opinion is 
for an all-around paper the Yournal 
is the one to use.”’ 

In view careful a survey of 
the matter the results should be of in- 
terest to advertisers who spend money 
in Milwaukee. Should any advertiser 
choose to personally investigate the 
circulation question there he will un- 
doubtedly receive the same courteous 
treatment from the business men as 
was accorded the editor of 7he News- 


of so 


paper Maker. 
Aikens’ refusal to submit bona fide circu- 
lation records will appeal at once as a con 


vincing argument to most advertisers and ad 
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that he 
circulation claim 
he has been making for years 

Another point that strikes me forcibly in 


agents reading the article 


the 


vertising 
< uld not substantiate 


yn is the state 
advertising 
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connection with the 
ment of A, 
manager of P 
the evening f 
** stands first, 
and has the 
Morrison’s sentiments 
He lives in Milwaukee 


investigatio 

Cressy Morrison, 

abst Malt Extra g 

pers, the hes sdinen Fournad 
that it‘ ache re homes ”’ 
nfidence ral its re aders.’ 

“cut ice”’ with me 
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Intrusted as he is with the advertising ex 
penditure of the Pabst Company, it is his 
duty to a aint himself with the circulation 
and st: Bene of all the papers, and he unre- 
servedly awards first place in Milwaukee to 
the Journal 

My experience has been that the expres 
sions of local dry goods, clothing and grocery 
ne yuses can be obtained by the “yard,” “suit”’ 

‘bushel’’ every day in the week, and I 

‘ll bet “‘dollars”’ to ‘*d sage pol that some 
of those interviewed by Mr. Lancaster may 
repudiate one day what they st aed a previous 
day. 

Mr. Aikensintimates in a note to the editor 
of The Newspaper Mater that a certain in 
terview with Mr. Boyd, <3 busine ss mMan- 
ager of the Journa/, was a “ fake. 

Few men in the country can compare favor 

ably—so it is said—with Aikens as a clean 

cut, slick, all-round, double barrel back-a 
tion, ancient circulation reporter in his par 
ticular line of circulation claims, and adver 
tisers and general advertising agents will n 
doubt be on their guard when he presents f 


their inspection, as we hear he is now doing 
in New York and vicinity, the “ padded” 
subscription lists brought East to bolster up 
the unknown circulation claims he was un 
willing to put to a test in his own office when 
the « Pr rtunity was presented to him 

The daily and weekly Milwaukee Journa/ 
has a known circu/ation exceeding 14,000, 
which, in my opinion, is double the Wiscon 
sin or any other Milwaukee evening paper. 

Advertisers some time or other may get 
tired of “ burning their money ”’ in papers of 
unknown circulations 

To cover the Milwaukee field put it in the 
Morning Sentine/— in politics Rep ublican ; 
Evening Journai—in politics Democratic. 

ELMER S. SMITH SAYS 
MILWAUKEE, Wis., Nov. 16, 1895. 
*. L. T. Boyd, Manager Daily and Weekly 
Journal : 

DEAR Str—Itis a pleasure to express my satis 
faction in regard to the open-handed way in 
which you have allowed me to investigate your 
circulation, and I feel, in making a contract with 
you,that I am paying for what you have represent 
ed, and I find that, from allaccounts and informa 
tion that | can gain from your books and other 
means of information, that you have actually 
over 14,000 daily circulation and weekly over 
14,000. I make this statement voluntarily to you, 
and you are privileged to use it in the line of 
your business, if you consider it of any value 
In these days of many papers and unknown cir 
culation, if is particularly ple asing to find a 
i ournal, even in Milwaukee, that is trying to do 
yusiness in a legitimate manner, and in so far, at 
least, as to satisfy the patrons of his paper that 
they are delivering the full amount that they 
claim to them, and for which they make con 
tract. Yours most sincerely, ELMER 8. SMITH. 


If there is anything on top of earth 
that Elmer S. Smith hates it’s fake, 
unknown circulation. He will un- 











doubtedly be pleased to answer any and 
all questions about Aikens’ fake. 
A. FRANK RICHARDSON, 
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To Advertisers and Adver- 
tising Agencies 


The Journal Co. of Milwaukee will give to any 
advertiser or advertising agency in the United States 
or foreign countries the space of one column for one 
year—daily every day and weekly every week—who 
will succeed in getting on a circulation test between 
the D. & W. Journal and D. & W. Wisconsin. The 
Journal's records are open to the world. 


The Journal Co. 
By A. FRANK RICHARDSON. 


EetasiignEn | 849. 


Cresasare 2 290,099, Domn nese Ayn vies 


PRES Hn 88) Preeeen 
LOOT oe ne eee 

NT COREE ten ~ wane 
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Alu rath ce Wi r.2, 99%. 





Mr .L.T.Boyd,Rusiness Manager, 


Milwaukee Journal, 
Mi (waukee Wis. 


Oecae Siri 





In reply to your courteous inquiry a6 to my preferences regarding the 
@vening papers as advertising mediums in this city, permit me to say that after 
giving the matter due consideration, | will state - and it gives me pleasure to do 
so - that the Milwaukee Journal stands first. 1 belreve that it reaches more homes | 
and is mure of 4 home paper with the great mass of purchasers, and that it has 
attained 6 Position where it holds the confidence of its readers, 


Yours very truly, 
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Talks 
trom 
experience 


Mr. F. E. Clinton, while foreman of the Daytona (Fla.) Mews, used my 
printing inks exclusively. He recently changed to the Cocoa (Fla.) News, and 
sent me an order, requesting me to send it C, O. D., as he had no price list. I 
replied that my terms were cash with the order, and mailed him a price list. 
In a few days I heard from him again. He inclosed a check and wrote: “I 
don’t blame you much for your adherence to a cash system. There has been 
heretofore too damn much conniverance between pressmen and ink manufact 


urers. I know something of that business by experience in Chicago and 


Philadelphia. My firm are glad to pay cash for a good article, and I told 
them you can furnish the same, which I know by experience. I am now 
using Mather’s sixteen (1€) cent news ink, but it makes me cuss every time I 
go to press. I will have some relief when your inks reach me. I have noth- 


ing fit to do a decent job at present.’’ 


My news ink is sold at six (6) cents in 25-pound kegs and four (4) cents in s500-pound 





barrels. It is the best News ink manufactured, even though you pay five times my price 
for it. My job inks are sold from 4%-pound cans upwards. No matter how small the order 
may be, I am always ready to fill it, provided the cash accompanies it. My Fine Purples, 
Carmines and Bronze Reds are sold at fifty cents a \4-pound can, and every other col 
made on the face of this earth is matched and sold by me for twenty-five cents a 4 -pound 
can. Give me a chance to secure your trade 

Send for my price list. 


Address 


PRINTERS INK JONSON, 


8 Spruce Street, New York. 

















Not “Just as Good” 
but 


BETTER! 


Office of “* Tue Gotp Lear.” 
Henperson, N. C., Oct. 21st, 18 
Printers Ink Fonson, New York 
Dear Sirn—Having given your news ink a fair test, I feel it due to both of us that I 


xpress my satisfaction. When I got ink at ten cents I th doing pretty well, 





1 when I was able to doa better in price, paying 7 1 


the last lot, it was 


sitively so mean that I had no regrets when it was used up. Then it was I concluded to 
e your ink atrial at 5 cents. I do not want any better ink (if I could get it), and when 
e price is taken into consideration it simply puts y and your goods “out of sight” of 


mpetitors, as far as my 





experience goes. It is a rich black, prints clearly, dries 
ckly, and, to all purposes, is as good as the highest priced news ink. Thanking you 
r saving me money, by giving a better quality of ink for a less price than I have been 
1ying heretofore, I am, very truly, TuHApb. R. Manninc, Publisher. 


I have sold my news inks in every State and every Territory except 
\laska. I also sell in Mexico and South America and they give universal 
satisfaction. My prices are as follows : 





500-pound Barrel at 4c. $20 00 
250-pound Barrel at 44¢c. 11 25 





100-pound Keg at 5c. 5 00 

50-pound Keg at 5c. 275 

25-pound Keg at 6c. 1 50 
ind my terms are cash with the order every time. My warranty: That my 
ods are better than can be had elsewhere at any price. Wf the goods are not 


found as represented I buy them back again. For a beginning I always like 


1 small order, the smaller the better. 
Address (always with check), 


PRINTERS INK JONSON, 


8 Spruce Street, New York. 


I match every job ink in the world in a 1-4-lb. can for 25 cents, with the exception of 


Finé Parplés;’Cdrmine and Bronze Reds, and these I match at 50 Cents a can, 
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THE AMERICAN 
NEWSPAPER 
Se DIRECTOR Y 


Describes and reports the circulation of 20,395 






Newspapers and Periodicals. 







ec«o-.r 


Pays a reward of $1roo for every case where a pub- 





lisher is not accorded a circulation rating in accord- 





ance with facts shown by his statement in detail, if 





signed and dated, and $ioe reward to the first person 





who shows any such statement to have been untrue. 






eo.r 






OVER ONE THOUSAND PAGES. 
PRICE FIVE DOLLARS. 





Geo. P. Rowell & Co., 


Publishers, 
















10 Spruce Street, - = New York. 
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A Revolution 


was created in the 


appearance of 


Brooklyn “in 


cars when they were equipped 
with modera advertising racks 
and cards displayed larger than 
ever before seen in any rail- 


road car. 


It was a Winner 


from the start—and rates will be 
advanced January rst. At pres- 
ent they give the best and most 
advertising for the money 


anywhere. 


Gr 


George Kissam 
253 Broadway, N. Y. 35 Sands St., B’klyn. 
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Street Car 
Advertising 


is daily growing more popular as 
its merits are constantly becom- 
ing more manifest. A glance at 
the display in cars of all large 
cities will show not only the 
cards of known general Adver- 
tisers but those of local fame. 
The reading matter is interest- 
ing. The illustrations meritori- 
ous. Passengers read the an- 
nouncements and remember 
them. They are household 
words, 


Don t you want them 


to know about you ? 
I can place your card in 13,- 


ooo cars. The best in America 
and Canada. 


ears 


George Kissam... 
Postal Telegraph Bldg., New York 
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The Poster 
Display 


"the Brook vn i ag 


is simply unapproachable. 
The finest examples of poster 
art—constant changing and re- 
newing of bills keep the display 
bright, attractive and remem- 


bered. 


126 Posters 


$100.00 per month on yearly 
contracts for poster 30x52 inches. 


How can you beat it ? 


op 


George Kissam 
253 B’way, N. Y. 35 Sands St., B’klyn. 
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The largest advertising office on 
a single floor in the world! 

Sixteen fully equipped branch 
offices in principal cities. 

The best appearing cars anywhere. 

The most perfect system. 

The greatest business in 


Street Car 
Advertising 


The finest ‘‘L” road advertising— 
(there are no others). 

Continuous’ patrons of years’ 
standing. 

Street car advertising of ‘“ The 
Kind that Pays.” 


eric 


George Kissam 
No. 253 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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GEORGE KISSAM 


SOLE SUCCESSOR TO 
CARLETON & KISSAM 


is le Car 


Sal 


Elevated ‘Vattway 
Advertising 


THAT IS **UP TO DATE ”’ 
THERE ARE NO OTHERS 


Stee eesesesesoos 
SH Oeeeeeeeereoee 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 
Main Floor Postal Telegraph Building 
253 Broadway, New York 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities. 
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Low 


PRACTICE, 
INDUSTRY 
and SILENCE 


‘*Say nothing and saw wood.” There is no 
disturbance in our office. There is no noise, no flurry. 
Everything works under a perfect system. We are 
never hurried. We are always on time. The service 
we render is always the best to be had. We have 
had thirty years’ experience sawing chunks of success 
off of the logs of good advertising. We can give you 
a big chunk or a little one. You can spend a bundeed 
dollars with us or a hundred thousand. We are ready 
to execute small orders promptly, carefully and eco- 
nomically. We are just as prompt, and just as careful, 
and just as economical with big orders. Nobody is 
too far away to do profitable business with us. 


The Geo. P. Rowell Advertising Co., 
10 Spruce Street, N. Y. 








